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Lowndes Street, and found it arrayed in 
the regulation London livery for Sep- 
tember ; window-blinds done up ie news- 
paper, and a couple of broken flowerpots 
with withered t»igs in them displayed 
forlornly in a corner of the dining-room 
balcony. From the elderly female in 
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| charge, who was taxing in her evening 
A uTT18 difficulty, which, though he de- | beer from a potboy with a refreshing air 
4 nounced it to himself as quite ridiculous, | of leisure about him, as Sir Wilfrid’s 
was nevertheless puzzling, presented it- | hansom drove up, he learned that the 
self to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, when, on his | ** last family” had left, and the house was 


' arrival in London, he wished to proceed to 
, the fulfilment of his promise to John Sandi- 


; in Kent, Sir Wilfrid knew, but he had | 


lands concerning Miss Carmichael. Of 
course he must see that young lady as 
soon as possible, but how was it to be 
done? It had not occurred to Sir Wilfrid | 
to ask himself that question until after he 
and Dunstan had parted company; but 
even if it had, he would hardly have liked 
to mention the matter to his unlucky 
friend, the man who had just come in for 
such a splendid thing by a turn of the 
wheel of fortune. The less said to him 
about the Chumleighs or their belong. | 
ings the better. That business at South- | 
ampton had turned out better than he had | 
expected, and the wisest course was to | 
drop the subject, and everything collateral | 
to it, altogether. 

Of course, Colonel and Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh would not be in town in 
September. How stupid it had been of 
Sandilands and himself not to remember 
that! Their country place was somewhe e 








never been there, and he had no acquaint- | 


' ances in the neighbourhood. He could | 
; not volunteer a visit to Hunsford, or 


approach the place by any indirect | 
manoeuvre. He called at the house in’ 
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in the “ hagent’s ’ands.” . 

“It’s a nuisance,” thought Sir Wilfrid, 
on his way to his club. “I made sure of 
finding out her whereabouts. I should 
like to have been able to tell John in my 
first letter that I had seen her, and handed 
over his souvenir safely. And, by-the- 
way, how am I to do that? I shouldn’t 
think Lady Rosa was a person to let the 
key of the postbag out of her own hands, 
or to fail to scrutinise her niece’s cor- 
respondence prety closely—though to be 
sure she writes to Johu safely enough— 


they must have some way of managing | 


that ; I wishd had thought of asking him. 
That hateful postbag is one of the greatest 
worries of country life, and one always 
knows exactly the sort of place where it 
is made a business of. It would hardly 
do for me to write to Miss Carmichael at 
Hunsford on the chance.” 

Sir Wilfrid merely called at his club for 
his letters, and then drove on to his London 
abode, a comfortable suite of rooms in 
Belgrave Gardens, free from the effeminate 
frippery and contemptible luxury that are 
so often to be found at the present day in 
the dwellings of young men. Having told 
his servant, the man who had accom- 
panied him to Ceylon, that he would dine at 
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the club that evening, and start for Scotland 
the next, he placed the little packet with 
whick John Sandilands had charged him 
for Julia, and which he had taken to 
Lowndes Street on the least likely of 
chances, in a drawer of a Japanese cabinet ; 
and, in doing so, received a suggestion on 
the point that was troubling him. A slim 
box lay at the edge of the drawer, and 
attached to it was a card inscribed, in 
John Sandilands’ handwriting: ‘The 
Misses Sandilands, from J. 8.” 

“ Of course,” said Sir Wilfrid, to him- 
self, “that’s the right thing to do. I'll 
write to one of the old ladies, and send the 
parcel for Miss Carmichael to her. She’s 
in their confidence, and I daresay she 
knows by this time I am—in his, at least.” 

The writing of the short letter to Julia 
Carmichael, in which he claimed her friend- 
ship on the ground of his possession of that 
of her affianced lover, and gave her a 
glowing account of John, his health, his 
work, and his prospects, adding a few 
sentences of warm acknowledgment of 
the energy and ability with which John was 
advancing his—Sir Wilfrid’s— interests, 
was a difficult task to Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile. He was not awkward, but he 
was in good earnest diffident whenever 
it befell him to have in any way to face 
that ever puzzling problem, which he 
familiarly phrased thus: ‘‘ Why the deuce 
should a fellow like me be so much better 
off than a fellow like Sandilands?” If, 
however, Julia were really as nice as John 
represented her—and Sir Wilfrid’s own 
slight acquaintance with her led him to 
think that this particular lover did not in 
this instance draw quite so largely upon 
his imagination for his facts as is usual 
in such cases—she would take his letter 
as it was meant, and not suspect him 
of a patronising intention. He enclosed 
his letter to Julia in a kind and re- 
spectful epistle to Miss Sandilands, in 
which he did not stint his praise of 
John, and added that he was as well ac- 
quainted with Bury House as if he had 
had the good luck of his friend and had 
lived there, so closely had he studied the 
old house from the pencil-drawing—Miss 
Susan’s own work—that occupied the 
place of honour in John’s far-away home. 
He might have added that the work of 
art in question, and a map of the planta- 
tion, which John himself had executed with 
great care and nicety, were the only mural 
decorations boasted by the bungalow. Sir 
Wilfrid then placed the two letters, and 





the presents with which John had charged 
him, in a beautifully carved ivory and 
silver box, and having charged his ser- 
vant to pack and despatch the parcel 
early on the following day, dismissed the 
matter from his mind with the reflection 
that he was very sorry he had not been 
able to carry out the wishes of John 
Sandilands more effectively. 

The roundabout expedient of Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile had a more direct and satisfactory 
result than he anticipated. Shortly after 
his arrival at a sombre castle in the 


north of Scotland, where a number of fine . 


folks were assembled for the purposes of 
slaughter that fill the British bosom with 
joy in the beautiful autumnal days, a letter 
reached him, addressed in a hand of the 
kind which used to be called “ Italian,” 
small, sloping, old-fashioned, a great con- 
trast to the square, aggressive burliness of 
a modern lady’s writing—and couched in 
the following terms: 
Bury House, B——, September, 187—. 

Dear Sir Witrrip Espaite,—I have 
had the honour and gratification of re- 
ceiving your letter, together with the 
handsome present from my dear nephew, 
of which you kindly took charge; and I 
avail myself gladly of the opportunity 
thus afforded me of offering you the com- 
bined thanks of my sister and myself for 
all that you have done for John. We are 


very sensible of your goodness, and we 


are equally proud and convinced that our 
nephew will prove himself in all respects 
worthy of your friendship. I had no 
difficulty in carrying out your wishes 
with respect to Miss Carmichael, as she 
happens to be with us at present. She 
begs me to thank you in her name for the 
kindness with which you charged yourself 
with my nephew’s commission for her, and 
to say that she regrets extremely that she 
had not the opportunity of seeing you 
when you called at the house in Lowndes 
Street, formerly occupied by her uncle 
and Lady Rosa Chumleigh. She is the 
more sorry for this, as there does not 
seem to be any probable opportunity of her 
seeing you, Lady Rosa Chumleigh having 
given up her house in town, and proposing 
to remain at Hunsford indefinitely. My 
sister and myself feel that it would be 
presumption on our part to invite you to 
visit us at Bury House; at the same time, 
we should be deeply sensible of the kind- 
ness you would confer upon us, should it, 
by any chance, fit in with your other 
arrangements to pass a little time there. 
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.Your proved friendship for our nephew 


emboldens me to trouble you with some 
information relative to ourselves. John 
being provided for, and our many years of 
toil having proved modestly remunerative, 
my sister and I have decided on giving up 
the school, to the duties of which we no 
longer feel ourselves equal, and we hope 
to pass the remnant of our days in the 
old house in which we have lived for so 
many years. Our pupils have therefore 
left us, these holidays, for the last time, 
and henceforth we shall be the only 
occupants of Bury House, until, as we 
hope and pray, our nephew and his wife 
shall live in it in the yearstocome. Bury 
House is our own property, acquired by 
our own earnings, and wiil be his when 
we are gone. The honour of a visit from 
you would be very highly esteemed. It is, 
of course, only on John’s account that we 
should venture to ask sucha favour. Miss 
Carmichael has been staying with us since 
the final breaking up of the school, and 
will remain until the second week of next 
mouth, when her uncle and Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh expect her to return to Huns- 
ford. We are looking forward to the 
coming of another dear young friend, a 
former pupil, who may perhaps become a 
permanent resident with us; but at any 
time, should it suit you so far to honour us, 
we shall be ready to welcome you to Bury 
House, where thereisindeed nothing to offer 
you as an inducement, beyond the assurance 
of che pleasure you would confer on those 
who are already so deeply indebted to you. 
I am, dear Sir Wilfrid Esdaile, with the 
best thanks and compliments of my sister 
united to my own,—Your obliged and 
gratefulservant, Susan SanpILanps.” 
“What a dear, formal, fine old lady,” 
said Sir Wilfrid to himself, after he had 
read the foregoing letter twice over, “and 
how little notion she has of the real state 
of the case. Ingratitude is a cutting sort 
of thing, no doubt; all the moralists and 
all the poets must be right about that— 
but, on the other hand, too much gratitude 
is uncommonly embarrassing, makes a man 
feel like a humbug. I wonder whether 
there really is very little kindness and 
consideration going about, such a small 
allowance of them seems to go such an 
amazingly long way. If our accounts 
were made up, it would be seen that I owe 
John a great deal more than he owes me, 
even in that vulgar, but indispensable 
item, money. Nothing I should like better 
than to go and see the good old ladies, 





ahd the old-fashioned place, to say nothing 
of such an unexpected opportunity of 
meeting John’s lady-love. Let me see, how 
do I stand in point of engagements? A 
week here, and then the Daunts, and join 
Dunstan in town on the tenth; he’s in no 
hurry to get to Bevis. I can do it by 
throwing the Daunts over, and I daresay 
it will be much pleasanter.” 

Thereupon Sir Wilfrid Esdaile wrote a 
cordial letter to Miss Sandilands—really 
almost the kind of letter dear John himself 
might have written, the supremely-gratified 
old ladies described it—announcing his 
intention of presenting himself at Bury 
House in ten days from the date of the 
document. 

Among the pleasures of Julia Car- 
michael’s life, she rated a visit to Bury 
House very high. It had its negative, as well 
as its positive good side. It meant getting 
away from Lady Rosa Chumleigh, as dis- 
tinctly as it meant being with the dear old 
friends whosympathised with herso entirely 
in regarding John Sandilands as the most 
perfect and the most important personage 
in all creation, and who decidedly “spoiled” 
Julia, because she was the beloved of their 
peerless nephew. On the present occasion 
Julia was disposed to rate the negative 
side of the pleasure of her visit unusually 
high, for Lady Rosa had been uncommonly 
difficult of late, having had an unendurably 
fine edge put upon her temper by the visit 
of her daughter and her son-in-law to 
Hunsford. Mr. Thornton’s polite imper- 
turbability, and a certain intolerable air of 
considering Colonel Chumleigh of chief 
importance, which nothing induced him 
to lay aside, had exasperated Lady Rosa 
to a pitch which almost rendered her in- 
sensible to, or at least temporarily oblivious 
of, the grand fact that she had got her 
daughter off her mind, and also escaped 
scot-free from any unpleasantness about 
the Dunstan affair. It had been hard 
times for the colonel, Julia, and the house- 
hold, and it was with undisguised envy that 
the colonel saw Julia off for Bury House. 

To Julia Carmichael Bury House meant 
“home,” in all the best acceptation of that 
word which had ever been within her 
reach. Her past, all that was pleasantest 
in her present, and the dearly-cherished 
hopes of her future, associated themselves 
with the old house and its inmates. At 
first, when her engagement to John Sandi- 
lands was quite recent, there had come a 
strange and delightful shyness over her 
with respect to the house, with whose 
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every corner she had long been familiar’ 
it seemed so strange, so difficult to realise 
that in those rooms John had played and 
learned his first lessons, got into and out 
of his early troubles, in his childhood ; 
for he had been brought there after 
his young mother died, stricken so sud- 
denly that they could not tell whether she 
even knew that “‘a man had been born 
into the world,” of whose birth this was 
the price. It was as though Julia had 
to make acquaintance with them all over 
again, and they became doubly dear to her. 
It seemed to her that other betrothed 
lovers, who knew comparatively little of 
each other’s past lives, must have much 
less to say, or to write about, in the long 
letters which form the best alleviation of 
absence, than she and John, who had so 
much in common even now. Bury House 
had never had the aspect of a school 
of the modern order; it was an old, ram- 
bling, comfortable, picturesque house, over- 
grown with greenery, with innumerable 
unsymmetrical windows, tall gable ends, 
and a roomy rustic porch, set down in the 
middle of a beautifully smooth lawn, which 
boasted some of the finest beech and 
walnut trees in the county. A large 
garden, in which fruit and vegetables were 
more sedulously cultivated than flowers, 
and an orchard, both situated at the rear 
of the house, completed the little domain. 

Bury House was not more unlike the 
modern notion of a boarding-school than 
the Misses Sandilands were unlike any of 
the modern types of school-mistresses. 
There was a considerable difference be- 
tween the respective ages of the two 
sisters, but they were very like each other, 
both being small of stature, with refined, 
kindly faces, silvery white hair, and gentle 
voices, into which thirty years of teaching 
and command had not brought one dis- 
cordant note. It was a common saying 
among the girls who were educated at 
Bury House that they never could think of 
“the ladies” as “horrid old maids, but 
rather as if they were nice pleasant widows, 
whose husbands had died a long time ago, 
so that they had got over it, but had all 
the feeling-heartedness left.” No doubt, 
the quicker sympathies, and the broader 
views that their pupils recognised, and thus 
expressed in homely language, were largely 
due to the influence which the charge of the 
orphan child, to whom they had jointly de- 
voted themselves, had exercised upon their 
lives. The cares and the duties of maternity 
had been theirs, and they had brought 





their reward withthem. Few happier old 
ladies could have been found in England 
than the Misses Sandilands, when, after the 
pleasant little bustle of Julia’s arrival was 
over, they were sitting at tea in the porch, 
and hearing as nearly all about the contents 
of John’s last letters as they could fairly 
expect. But Julia had, in her turn, a 
good deal to hear from them, especially 
about the final breaking-up of the school, 
and Miss Susan was the chief speaker. 

**Of course, my dear, at the last, it was 
a little painful, and all the dear girls felt 
very much the going away for good; but 
it is quite surprising, and, indeed, I may 
say providential, when one comes to think 
of it, that they almost all belong to the 
county, and can come to see us one ata 
time, if they like. Miss Gordon and 
Miss Walker are well placed as resident 
governesses; they both said they really 
could not think of going into any other 
school, after Bury House, and it all came 
much easier than you would think. The 
two maids we have parted with would 
have been leaving, at all events, to be 
married, poor silly things, so that it’s no 
worse for them than it must have been.” 

“Is the schoolroom dismantled yet?” 
asked Julia. 

“No; it is just the same, with the 
benches and the desks, and the book-cases 
and black-boards. But there’s a little bit 
of news connected with the schoolroom 
which we purposely kept back until you 
came. It’s the largest room in the house, 
you know——” 

“And the pleasantest, with the twin 
elms in front of the windows, and those 
lovely broad window-seats.”’ 

“Just so. It is the pleasantest room in 
the house, and the book-room, opening 
from it, is a very nice room too. The two 
would make a pleasant sitting-room and 
bedroom, would not they ?” 

“Delightful. But there are multitudes 
of bedrooms already, and three heavenly 
sitting-rooms. What on earth can the 
— and the book-room be wanted 
for?” 

“Ah; that is just our bit of news,” said 
Miss Jane. “We are going to have a 
permanent boarder, my dear; an old friend 
too.” 

“Tam so glad. I could not help fearing 
you would be lonely, after being so long 
accustomed to a lot of young people about 
you. Whoisit?” 

“Tt is a lady, my dear.” Miss Susan 
now took up the tale. “A former pupil 
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of ours finds herself in circumstances 
obliging her to look for a home, while 
she has a small independence which places 
her above having to earn one; and her 
greatest wish is to return to Bury House.” 

“Of course it is,” said Julia, in a tone 
of thorough conviction. ‘“ What a sensible 
person, and how good of you to let her 
come. But who is she? Was she here 
in my time? DoI know her at all?” 

“No. She is the same person whom 
you asked us about some time ago. She 
was not here in your time. Her name is 
Janet Monroe.” 

*“Of course, I remember asking you 
about her. My cousin Laura took a violent 
fancy to a sister-in-law of hers up in Scot- 
land. You like her very much, do you 
not?” 

“Very much, indeed. When she was at 
school with us here she was a favourite 
pupil. We had not seen her for a 
long time when she wrote to us a week 
ago to say she was coming to see us 
the next day, having a great favour 
to ask of us. She came, having seen it 
announced in one of the country papers 
that we had given up the school; and the 
object of her visit was to arrange to live 
with us.” a 

“Did you like her as much as ever?” 

Miss Jane struck in: 

“ Janet Monroe was greatly altered since 
we had seen her last, but in all respects 
that we could discern, for the better. We 
were so pleased with her that we could 
not refuse ker, though of course we had 
not intended anything of the kind.” 

“It seemed strange,” said Miss Susan, 
“that she should have been so long away, 
and not have stretched the horizon of her 
life more widely than she has done; but 
the little she told us accounts for it. We 
were the only friends she had when she 
left us, to go as companion to Mrs. Drom- 
mond of Bevis. Her brother was away at 
sea, and he was her sole surviving relative, 
and she made no new friends, except Mrs. 
Drummond herself, during the years she 
lived with her.” 

Mrs. Drummond of Bevis! Julia’s 
attention was thoroughly aroused now. 
The dead woman’s name had come to bear 
a strange significance to more than one 
person who had never known her in life. 
A few days only had elapsed since Julia 
had become aware of the episode in her 
cousin Laura’s life, with which Mrs. 
Drummond of Bevis had been so closely 
connected. She dimly remembered, when 





Laura made to her the long-deferred re- 
velation, that in some trifling way the 
names of the people and the place had 
previously been brought under her notice, 
but she traced the chain of association no 
farther. The only communication Julia 
had had from Laura—a few lines written 
just as she was going on board the Firefly 
—was a mere announcement of her own 
and Mr. Thornton’s departure, in good 
health and spirits; and the episode seemed 
to have slid back again into safe obscurity 
and oblivion. And now, here, in another 
scene, in a department of her life with 
which her cousin had nothing whatever to 
do, she was reminded vividly of the brief 
and baffled love-story, concerning which 
she had felt an apprehension, which might 
indeed be unreasonable, but was certainly 
irresistible. 

“Oh do tell me all about Mrs. Dram- 
mond,” said Julia, eagerly. “I am so 
curious about her. I want to know why 
she left Bevis after all to Admiral Drum- 
mond’s nephew. My uncle, and Lady 
Rosa, and Laura knew Captain Danstan 
very well, and he has only just left Ceylon, 
where he stayed on his way back from 
India, and went up to the plantation with 
Sir Wilfrid Esdaile. They were just about 
to leave when John wrote last.” 

“T cannot tell you anything about that 
matter,” said Miss Susan, “for Janet did 
not enter upon it at all with us. The 
story of her life with Mrs. Drummond was 
an uncommon one. Mrs. Drummond was 
a peculiar person, not easy to get on with, 
and given to strong likes and dislikes. 
Janet went to her from here, a mere 
school-girl. Mrs. Drummond had been 
attracted by her face aud her voice, and 
overlooked, indeed, I believe she liked, her 
inexperience; and the admiral and she 
both took to the girl in an extraordinary 
way. She was treated by them like a 
daughter; and she deserved such treat- 
ment, I am sure. Mrs. Drummond pro- 
vided for her, not by will, but, some time 
before her death, by a gift of money, which 
Janet invested according to her advice; 
and there she is, tolerably independent, 
and alone in the world.” 

“Ts she a pretty girl?” 

“We think her so, but she is not what 
would be called a beauty.” 

* And when does she come?” 

“We expect to hear to-morrow. And 
we thought it would be very nice to have 
you to see about getting ready for her. 
We intend to give ber the schoolroom and 
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the book-room, because she wishes to have 
them, and also because she brings with 
her a very handsome piano, and a large 
collection of books, the gift of Admiral 
and Mrs. Drummond.” 

“T hope she is not a learned lady, or 
one of those dreadful people who practise 
seven hours a day,” thought Julia, with 
a slight movement of ill-humour. Her 
curiosity having abated, she did not 
want this Janet Monroe to come between 
her and her old friends, with rights almost 
equal to her own, John excepted. John 
was, however, such a vast and important 
exception that the timely remembrance of 
him checked her little bit of temper, at the 
point of wishing Miss Monroe had not 
fixed to come to Bury House quite so 
soon. 

“Tt will be very pleasant to get the 
rooms ready,” said Julia, after a little 
pause of self-conquest. “You may expect 
me to begin to-morrow morning. We 
will have in the gardener, and clear all the 
benches and things away to the lofts, and 
you shall see how smart I will make the 
rooms look.” 

The old ladies smiled approval of her 
zeal, and then the subject dropped, after 
Julia had asked one more question. 

“‘ How far is Bevis from here ?” 

“Only ten miles,” said Miss Susan; 
“but that was quite far enough to prevent 
our seeing anything of Janet, for Mrs. 
Drummond never came near B since 
she had a tiff with the rector, and any 
people whom she visited live on the other 
side.” 

On the following morning Julia arose 
in the liveliest spirits, and with the best 
intentions, but her mind was quickly 
turned in a direction with which Miss 
Janet Monroe had nothing whatever to do; 
for, while the three ladies were at break- 
fast, the parcel from Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
arrived, and caused a great commotion of 
excitement and delight. The Misses 
Sandilands were immensely pleased with 
Sir Wilfrid’s letter, and learning from 
Julia that he was in the confidence of 
their nephew, and that she was particularly 
anxious to see him, they conceived the 
bold idea of suggesting that he should 
visit them. With the simplicity of good 
breeding, they were free from any appre- 
hension that Sir Wilfrid would be too 
“fine” for their quiet household and simple 
manners, and Julia bore the testimony 
of her own slight acquaintance with 
Esdaile to his being unaffected and easy 





to get on with. The letter destined, as 
we have seen, to a cordial reception, 
was despatched on the same day, and 
the second post brought a letter from 
Miss Monroe to Miss Susan Sandilands. 
The young lady asked her friend whether 
she might be received at Bury House in 
ten days from that time, adding that a 
letter from Captain Dunstan to the house- 
keeper had informed that functionary of 
his intention to arrive at Bevis with a 
friend within a fortnight. 

“Well,” said Julia, when Miss Susan 
Sandilands imparted the contents of Miss 
Monroe’s letter to her, a little nervously, 
“this is an instance of the uncertainty of 
human affairs. Instead of my quiet time 
all to ourselves and the dogs, and the hens 
and chickens, here we are in a whirl of 
business and a vortex of society, for I feel 
certain Sir Wilfrid Esdaile will come.” 

Julia was right. Sir Wilfrid bade them 
expect him on the same day as that named 
for Miss Monroe’s arrival, and proposed to 
remain until he should be obliged to join 
a friend at a place in their neighbourhood, 
he believed, though he knew little of the 
geography of Suffolk. The friend was 
Captain Dunstan of Bevis, of whom John 
had doubtless told them. 

The writing of that letter was Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile’s first step on the way to 
his fate. 





HOW THEIR GARDENS GROW IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 


Iy Perdita’s Garden in Bohemia Shake- 
speare plants for her rosemary, rue, 
lavender, marjoram, carnations, gilly flowers 
—‘T’ll not put the dibble in earth to set one 
slip of them,” says Perdita—mint, savory, 
marigold, daffodils, primroses, oxlips, 
crown imperial, “lilies of all kinds, the 
flower-de-luce being one.” In Ophelia’s 
hands, Shakespeare puts rosemary, pan- 
sies, fennel, columbine, rue—“‘we may 
call it herb of grace o’ Sundays,” says 
Ophelia—daisies ; and he would have put 
violets, “ but that they withered all, when 
my father died.” In sunny Greece, for 
Oberon to see, Shakespeare plants that 

Little western flower 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness, 

and he lets grow woodbine, eglantine, 
musk-roses, ivy, honeysuckle, and, for 
christening, mustard-seed and peas-blos- 
som. In Navarre, Shakespeare’s nosegay 
is made up of violets, daisies, the ladies’- 
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smock, and yellow cuckoo-buds. In the 
Temple Gardens, back in London, he 
plucks white roses off the growing briers, 
and red roses off the neighbouring thorn; 
in Illyria, he trims fantastic shapes, for 
shady lounging, in the box-trees; in Mes- 
sina, he pleaches Leonato’s bower with 
honeysuckle; at Langley, serving the 
Dake of York, he binds up dangling apri- 
cocks, cuts off the heads of too fast- 
growing sprays, roots away the weeds that 
suck fertility from wholesome flowers ; and 
walking with him from spot to spot, heed- 
less of latitude and climate, he can be 
heard discoursing enchantingly of thyme, 
of wolfsbane, of bavin (the brushwood), 
of canker, harlocks, hebenon (the hen- 
bane), hemlock, cypress, yew, cockle, and 
stiff gorse. 

It seems curious, at first, to picture, 
thus, that roses scent the air in all parts 
of Europe; that fennel can grow in Elsi- 
nore, and English cottage flowers thrive 
in the woods outside of Athens as well as 
in Bohemia. But if a voyage were taken 
to more distant places than any of these, as 
far away even as America, we might saunter 
into a score of gardens, and each one 
of Shakespeare’s flowers would be found 
there, blooming as he saw them blooming, 
and ready to the hand. Ask, that is in an 
American garden, for columbine, for rose- 
mary, for marigold, for gilly-flowers (the 
wall-flower) ; they may be had. Ask for 
oxlips, crown-imperial, marjoram; they 
are there. Ask, again, for others known 
by names as old-world in association and 
as dear, for Mourning Bride, for Flora’s 
Paint-brush, for Job’s Tears, for Aaron's 
Rod, for Jacob’s Ladder, for Joseph’s Coat 
(amaranthus), for the Blessed Thistle, for 
the Judas Tree, for Morning Glory (the 
convoivulus), for Four o’Clock (Marvel of 
Peru), for Larkspur, Catchfly, Prince’s 
Feather, Bachelor’s Button, Sweet William, 
Canterbury Bells, Venus’s Looking-glass, 
Honesty, the Powdered Beau (cineraria)— 
an excellent match for the Hoop Petticoat 
Narcissus and the Painted Lady (Althea Fru- 
trix)—for Love-in-a-Mist (Nigella ccerulia, 
the variety of which, Nigella romana, bears 
the still droller title, the Roman Devil- 
in-the-Bush); and, from one American 
gardener or another, the “sort” can be 
procured—each one, to use a seedsman’s 
term prevailing on both sides of the 
Atlantic, genuine, and uniformly “true to 
name.” Ask, too, for those simple flowers 
—a great group they are, christened oddly 
from the animal creation—the dragon’s 





head, the ox eye, the cow’s lip, the bear’s 
breech, the dog’s tooth, the cock’s comb, 
the tiger lily, the goat’s rue, the crane’s 
bill, the hart’s tongue, the pheasant’s eye, 
the colt’s foot, the fox glove, the adder 
grass, the lion leaf, the cat mint, the canary 
flower, the snake root, the duck weed, the 
monkey flower, the sow thistle, the hedge- 
hog plant, the caterpillar plant, the snail 
plant, and so on; and, again, there need 
be but the shortest waiting. Whether 
trailing from pole to pole, or climbing up 
light-stemmed verandahs in the Gulf states 
and California, as is their nature; whether 
bearing themselves robustly and uprightly 
in Michigan, Ohio, and farther north; 
whether they have to hide themselves 
amongst ranker foliage in Massachusetts, 
or can claim, by birth, the right to rear 
their own high heads in “ ole” Kentucky, 
there is no difference absolutely between 
hemisphere and hemisphere; and there, in 
America, are all these flowers, and there 
they can be scented, aud gloried in, and 
gathered. Nor must it be thought that 
the broad strokes of floral family like- 
ness between the two countries are 
ended, now that these features have been 
enumerated. Take, for example, the little 
blue forget-me-not (myosotis). It grows 
half a foot high—adopting seedsmen’s 
language again—on this continent, and on 
the American, having no dwarfing from 
the damps of the old country, or no bolder 
luxuriance from the warmth of the new. 
Take the eutoca viscida. It is a hardy 
annual in both longitudes; it is a foot high 
both there and here; it is free-flowering 
in whichever spot it may be, despite of 
alteration in sun and season power; and 
its chances of reproduction are so similar 
in both places that a small packet of 
the seeds of it can be bought for three 
halfpence on this side of the Atlantic 
and for ten cents on the other. Take, 
too, the eschscholtzia, and take the Vir- 
ginia stock—that must be of Virginian 
origin, if christening has any value. 
Throwing aside birth-ties altogether, the 
first grows a foot high in British and in 
Yankee gardens equally, the latter keeps 
to its lower stature of eight or nine inches ; 
and not a single quality has been forced, 
or coaxed, into existence in either of the 
plants, that is due to, or dependent on, 
a life passed in England instead of in 
America. Go on, then, to verbena, to 
geranium, to Pampas grass, to passion- 
flower, to tulips, hyacinths, to the leptosi- 
phon, to the ipomea limbata elegantissima, 
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to the pelichrysum nanum atrosanguineum, 
to the godetia rubicunda splendens—to 
any lengthy Latin-belaboured tender young 
“specimen ;” and, in rockery or conser- 
vatory, in shrubbery or in bed, for edging 
or for borders, for “ carpet-work”’ on the 
flat, near, or for distant and showy group- 
ing, each one can be had, in England as in 
America, in America as in England, of height 
and habit, and more or less of hardihood, 
exactly and precisely similar. It is true 
that there are a few plants grown in one 
country that are not grown in the other— 
at least amongst nurserymen who “ quote” 
for the markets, whether or not these 
few have been interchanged yet through 
private enterprise or culture. There is on 
the American side, for one, the fragaria 
indica, the Chinese strawberry. It is a 
perfectly hardy creeper, from India, used 
for rock-work or hanging-baskets with 
elegant effect, from its beautiful yellow 
blossoms and bright red fruit. There is 
the gunnera scabra. It is a curious 
rhubarb-like plant, about eighteen inches 
high, bearing odd, cone-shaped blossoms, 
an object of interest in American green- 
houses. There is the momordica, a trailer, 


noted for its golden yellow fruit, which 


bursts open when ripe, showing its seeds 
and brilliant carmine interior. There is 
the Boston smilax (myrsiphyllum as- 
paragoides), a beautiful evergreen climber, 
with small and delicate branchesand leaves, 
that can be trained to twine in any direc- 
tion, and can be used for wreaths and 
crosses or any decorative purpose. There 
is the argemone, from Mexico; its giant 
flowers four inches across, its leaves—of 
the poppy sort—ending in prickles, and 
marked with white stripes. There is the 
umbilicus sempervivum, introduced into 
America from Kurdistan. It is a kind of 
vegetable chameleon, for in its second 
year the whole plant changes from green 
to red—a sort of blush of triumph pos- 
sibly, with which it is suffused after pro- 
ducing a large umbel of beautiful blood-red 
flowers. On the other hand, to note down 
a plant or two, or a “ variety,” procurable 
in England, and not yet in the best-known 
seedsmen’s lists in America, there is the 
sphenogyne—its “sorts,” all “showy,” 
being the speciosa, the aurea, the sulphurea; 
there is the matricaria eximia crispa flore 
pleno, one of the newest introductions of 
the parsley-leaved feverfew. It must be 
added, also, in respect of the different 
attainments of plants in the different 
countries, that an English seedsman will 





invite his customers to buy the French 
honeysuckle (hedysarum), because it will 
grow to be three feet high, whilst an 
American seedsman promises four feet. 
It is true that an English seedsman is 
again modest over his globe amaranth, 
and only “offers” it at one foot, whilst an 
American gives two. It is true, too, that 
the same English seedsman puts down 
humea at four feet, whilst the American 
bravely goes on to as many as six; and it 
is true that a few other divergences of 
the sort could be catalogued. These slight 
variations, however, are exactly the sort 
of exceptions that prove a rule. Besides, 
different powers of observation, or atten- 
tion let it be called, in the describer, may 
account for these occasional discrepancies. 
Some gardeners are phlegmatic, some en- 
thusiastic. In the words of one of them, 
an American, there are florists who can be 
called devoted, with whom patience is never 
exhausted ; a “sort,” it is clear, to which 
there can be found many a companion- 
picture in England; and this devotion, or 
this enthusiasm, might well lcad, at times, 
to sometrifling overwarmth of statement re- 
garding colouring or stature. One of these 
devoted American florists, for example, de- 
scribes a double cineraria as of ‘“ wondrous 
beauty,” and “the acquisition of the age.” 
The same says of sunflowers, that they are 
a “splendid genus of showy plants, well 
calculated by their stately growth for 
screens and shrubbery.” (In America, by- 
the-way, one variety of the sunflower, the 
mammoth Russian, is largely cultivated 
for forage, the leaves for feeding poultry, 
as well as other “stock,” the seeds for 
vegetable oil.) Another American florist 
says of curled parsley, that it is “fine for 
vase bouguets, and particularly desirable for 
flowers arranged in flat dishes.” And there 
are other expressions to be met with that 
show how much a good and a fit enthu- 
siasm will influence language, and how 
excellent it is that such enthusiasm should 
exist. It is said, to quote another Ameri- 
can gardener—eminently worth quotation 
—Charles Dudley Warner, that what a 
man needs in a garden, is a cast-iron back 
with a hinge in it. The humourist speaks 
with the memory strong upon him of 
struggles between that truly American 
implement, the hoe, and the soil of an 
American garden; he could have said the 
same after a battle between an implement 
and a soil, both English; and equally, ina 
summer, in a garden, on one side of the 
Atlantic or the other, it is permissible for 
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a man’s imagination to run as wild as the 
most luxuriant and rapid climber under 
his superintendence, to be of a “ habit” 
as free-growing, as profuse-flowering, as 
easily propagated, and as ornamental. 

“ How fascinating have the catalogues 
of nurserymen become!” cries the same 
Charles Dudley Warner. “You recall 
your delight in looking at their illus- 
trated catalogues, where all the pears are 
drawn perfect in form, and of extra size! 
The fashions of ladies’ bonnets are nothing 
to the fashions of nurserymen!” 

And where, pray, would be the delight 
of this nice species of letterpress, the 
difficulty of choice it brings as to “spikes of 
showy scarlet,” “inner rings splashed irre- 
gularly with rose,” “petal edges slightly 
suffused with delicate lilac,” “ self-sup- 
porting globular bushes studded with 
beautiful symmetrically formed flowers,” 
“richly-coloured tubular flowers, beau- 
tifully blotched, marbled, variegated,” or 
dark purple foliage, or tender perennials, or 
plents suited for pot culture, “ those beau- 
tiful varieties,” as Warner puts it, “ each 
one of which is preferable to the other,” if 
enthusiasm were cut back, and pruned, 
and pegged down, were nipped, and 
dwarfed, and blighted, going throtgh all 
other deterrent “ operations ” of a nursery- 
man’s phraseology ? 

A step into an American kitchen-garden 
will show main features that will recall an 
English kitchen-garden just the same. 
Yonder is the corner for pot herbs, and 
for herbs aromatic and medicinal. There 
issage; there is wormwood ; there is white 
poppy; there is horehound; there is basil ; 
there is saffron. Of thyme, and fennel, 
and marjoram, and savory, and other 
flavourings of that sort planted by Shake- 
speare, a word has been said before. Then 
there is balm, much used in America for 
making balm tea for fever patients, and 
balm wine as an ordinary beverage ; there 
is anise, the seeds wanted for the home 
medicine chest, the leaves as a garnish, 
and for seasoning ; there is coriander, its 
seeds sown “ where they are to stand,” not 
in hotbeds for transplanting, to be used 
for confectionery, and to hide the disagree- 
ableness of medicines; there is dill, for the 
medicine chest again, and to give higher 
flavour to pickled cucumbers; there is 
hyssop, its leaves and flower-stalks to cure 
humoral asthma and chronic catarrh; 
there is carraway, for cakes and biscuits, 
and its leaves to give variety, occasionally, 
to soups. 





“Nay,” says Mr. Justice Shallow, in 
welcoming Falstaff to his “ goodly dwell- 
ing” in Gloucestershire, “we will eat a 
dish of caraways.” 

So, foreign as some of these herbs may - 
sound, this last one is Shakespearian still, 
and is additional and very strong proof of 
the position that has been taken. The 
herbs fenucreek, however, and Fualler’s 
teasel, and cumin, and belladonna, have no 
such link to Elizabethan homesteads. 
Flax is all right again; hemp is all 
right ; dwarf broom corn is all right, used 
in America for making “whisk brooms 
and brushes;” vetches, or tares, are all 
right, little as they are in favour in the 
United States for forage, though in Canada 
they are eaten as commonly as in the old 
country ; field peas are all right, with their 
varieties, such as the golden vine, the 
crown, and the creeper. But when 
we come to a patch of Liberian sugar- 
cane, and when it is known that this is 
excellent fodder, that cattle prefer it to 
anything else, that it has yielded nineteen 
thousand pounds to the acre, with ten 
pounds of seed sufficient to sow it, 
we come to something very un-English, 
of which it is well to make a iasting 
note. Tobacco, also, isa surprise. The 
Connecticut seed-leaf is a variety of it 
that is hardy, and adapted to the colder 
States; it is planted very early in the 
spring, after the seed-bed has been well- 
mixed with burnt brush and rubbish; it 
requires much work with the plough and 
hoe; its plants are transplanted when six 
inches high into rows six feet apart each 
way. To find pepper growing in the open 
ground, too, is novel; albeit, it is in what 
Americans call “a sunny location.” There 
is, of peppers, the Chili, known in English 
greenhouses; there is the sweet mountain, 
the best sort for mangoes; there is the 
large squash, for pickling, pure; there is 
the long red cayenne, yielding the pepper 
of commerce ; there is the bull-nose, used 
for filling with cabbage, and for a stuffed 
pickle; and all of them may be sown in 
the open ground, so that it is light and 
warm, may be transplanted when three 
inches high to one foot apart, and enriched 
with a hoeing in of guano when they have 
recovered from transplantation and mea- 
sure sixinches. Another oddity is chicory, 
whose carrot-like root is pulled up in “ the 
fall,” and cut into small pieces for drying, 
before grinding into coffee, the same treat- 
ment that is applied to dandelion, for the 
same purpose; another is okra, or gumbo, 
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a West Indian annual, with pods a foot 
long, that are picked off when young for 
soup-flavouring, and for stewing and 
serving like asparagus; another is Indian 
corn, or maize, appearing in the spelling 
garb of zea mays in old English, with the 
“ varieties ” of the Longfellow, the Minne- 
sota Sweet, the Improved King Philip, 
yielding one hundred bushels to the acre, 
the Boston White, for parching, the White 
Flint, for making hominy, the mach-prized, 
in two senses, Compton’s Early, growing 
ten feet high, with ears fifteen inches long, 
yielding one hundred and eighty-one 
bushels, after shelling, to the acre; and a 
further oddity is the Teosinte, a gigantic 
grass similar to maize, and so productive 
of leaves, it is estimated that one plant 
alone will feed a couple of cows for twenty- 
four hours. Swiss Chard, too, the tops of 
which are boiled for a vegetable, is rare, 
if not new; and Whitloof, its root to be 
boiled, its beautiful white heart to be 
boiled also, or eaten as a salad, and 
the same remark will apply ; and it is the 
same of Chufas, a nut resembling the 
cocoa-nut, producing two hundred for one ; 
of Clawson Wheat, warranted to “ with- 
stand the Hessian fly, and to be midge- 
proof;” of the bean, with pods a good yard 
long; of the gourd, used, when dry, for 
baskets, buckets, cans, and other house- 
hold purposes, and some of them large 
enough to hold several gallons; of the 
egg-plant, to be cut into thin slices and 
fried; of the martynia, the m. fragrans 
of English flower-gardens, of which the 
variety, the m. proboscida, is cultivated 
for its pods, for pickles ; and of the salsify, 
or vegetable oyster, whose parsnip-like 
root, when properly cooked, is considered 
very wholesome and nutritious. Of the 
tomato, it cannot be said that it is new as 
a tomato, since no real, old world, sunny, 
and midland English garden is without it ; 
but, undoubtedly, in the wonderful use the 
tomato has in America as one of the most 
common of all culinary vegetables, it is 
transatlantic thoroughly. American far- 
mers plant tomatoes by the acre and acre, 
and ship them away in crates, for “ can- 
ning,” that is, preserving in tins, as well 
as for the fresh market; the best varieties 
will give sixty pounds weight of fruit to 
the bushel, and as many as a thousand 
bushels to the acre. 
are not new of themselves, since pump- 
kins grew in Cinderella’s fairy garden; 
but in their present prominence and 
profusion, they are once more American, 


Pampkins, again, : 





and must have notice. The pumpkin’ 
cousin, the squash, in its American 
form (“small loss,” says Charles Dudley 
Warner, “if the striped bug is to be 
found in the hills of squashes!’”) cannot 
either be passed by. It is the vegetable 
marrow of England; the custard marrow, 
in its neat fluted, mould-like-form, being 
called the early bush scallop, and it is 
cultivated for pies, for baking, for boiling, 
for ornaments on the parlour mantelpiece 
(one sort, the cocoa-nut squash), and also, 
like the pumpkin, for feeding hogs and 
cattle. The marblehead squash is a 
highly-esteemed variety that deserves its 
name undoubtedly. One grower found it 
so hard he had to cut it with an axe, and 
greater praise he could not give to add to 
the laurels already crowning it. Other 
sorts—the Butman, the turban, the Hub- 
bard, the mammoth, are quite as remark- 
able. ‘One squash,” says a successful 
grower, “is worth a dozen eggs in the 
way of making egg-custards;” and it can 
readily be believed, when squashes, grown 
in Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, and other places 
will weigh one hundred and twenty pounds, 
one hundred and thirty pounds, one hun- 
dred and forty pounds as a regular thing ; 
and when nine of these giants, produced 
from two seeds (let that be noted), weighed 
together six hundred and forty pounds, 
with the largest of them occupying two 
hundred and thirty-nine of the pounds 
all to itself magnificently. It is a mon- 
strous bulk that does indeed bring jocose 
sympathy with Charles Dudley Warner 
when he saw his squashes with stalks as 
big as speaking-trumpets. The fruit 
should have been that size (according to 
the admired promise of the illustrated 
catalogues), it must be marked, not the 
stalks ; and it wasno wonder the President, 
coming plump upon the perversity, de- 
clared the summer-squash to be the most 
ludicrous vegetable he knew, nearly all 
leaf and blow, with only a sickly, crooked- 
necked fruit after a mighty fuss. 

There are other things to be yet 
noted in the American kitchen-garden, 
and, in the shortest way, they must 
now have their noting. Growing up 
high, there, in a “sheltered location,” are 
pole-beans (French, haricots 4 rames; 
German, Stangenbohne), their poles ten 
feet high, their pods (of the Indian chief 
variety, for example) a fine waxen semi- 
transparent white. Farther away, there are 
the dwarf-beans, called, also, bush-beans, 
bunch-beans, snap-beans, string-beans; 
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they are grown on hills, with a kernel of 
Indian corn put in the centre of each at 
the same sowing, to be convenient support. 
In a large patch on that rich sandy loam 
there are beets, the beet being of universal 
American growth, even in the smallest 
vegetable garden ; the roots are used for the 
table, as well as for fodder (like the man- 
gold wurzel) and the extraction of sugar. 
Passing on, there is to be seen the asparagus 
bed, twenty feet wide and fifty feet long, 
formed by digging in an abundance of 
manure, and sowing over it a hundred 
pounds of salt mixed with the soil to the 
depth of four inches. Such a bed, pro- 
perly arranged, will last a quarter of a 
century, and as there is as much competi- 
tion among American as English neigh- 
bours for the first bunch of asparagus of 
the season, this may very often win. 
Passing on again, there are artichokes, 
there is broccoli, there are Brussels sprouts 
—only a small growing, as they are not yet 
much eaten in America; there are carrots, 
which suffer much from the “ dry spells” 
that prevail in the early part of June; 
there is celery, recommended to be re- 
moved to the cellar (appropriate, by the 
way) before the freezing up of the ground, 
roots and soil and all, and to be packed 
there in earth or sand; there are collards, 
i.e. coleworts ; there are cucumbers; there 
is watercress, simply sown in a very wet 
“location,” as it may be observed, and 
kept well covered with water during the 
winter; there is endive; there is garlic; 
there is kale, there is corn-salad or fetticus, 
the lamb’s-lettuce of English wheat-fields, 
where wastefully it is left to lie as a weed ; 
there is kohl rabi; there are leeks, with not 
one variety anywhere called by a Welsh 
name ; there is mustard; there are parsnips; 
there is pie-plant (rhubarb); there are 
peas; there are melons (water and musk) ; 
there is spinach; there are radishes grow- 
ing, some to be eighteen inches long and a 
finger-length through; there are cauli- 
flowers ; there is parsley, there are turnips, 
swedes,, lettuces, sorrel, and gherkins. 
Walking on again, the patches, and rods, 
and hills, and drills, not yet exhausted, 
there is the onion-bed. It has given 
an immensity of trouble. It has been 
thoroughly dragged (after expensive ma- 
nuring—fifty cart-loads to the acre), first 
with an iron drag, then with a brush 
drag, lastly with steel hand-rakes, acting 
on the advice of the Messrs. Perry, of 
Detroit, Michigan, well-known seedsmen ; 
and the result is ample justification. To 





quote from another excellent authority, 
Mr. Gregory, of Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
“an observing, intelligent farmer, claimed 
that earliness, reliability of bottoming, 
smallness of neck, can be as thoroughly 
inbred in an onion as capacity to transmit 
her good qualities can be inbred in a cow;” 
and now that the “ points” of an onion 
are hereby settled, it will be seen that they 
are here, in an American garden, perfect. 
“The Danvers,” exclaimed one grower, 
“is ahead of anything I ever saw in line 
of onions.” ‘Scullions are almost un- 
known with it,” cry others; “the white 
globe is as white and handsome as a newly- 
made snowball;” “mine astonish the in- 
habitants ;” the new giant attain “nearly 
four pounds in weight ;” ‘mine produced 
six hundred bushels to the acre;’’ ‘‘ mine 
one thousand ;” they should be “spread 
on a scaffold-floor to keep them for the 
winter ;” and with all these advantages it 
is not wonderful that immense crops of 
onions are grown in the eastern States for 
shipment, with one firm alone (the Messrs. 
Perry) harvesting twenty-one thousand 
pounds of seed for it in one season. 
Potatoes, also, have not much less to be 
said about them, as their rows and ridges 
come into pleasant view. 

“What should we do now,” say our 
English growers, the Messrs. Sutton, 
“with no better potatoes than Scotch 
cups, which, not many years since, were 
considered excellent ?” 

It is a proposition enough to raise 
an agricultural shudder, certainly. The 
American growers go right from it to 
something that is better, indeed. They 
tried for a potato with “cyes about as 
numerous as those of the parent, while the 
brows are rather more prominent;” for a 
potato not “ prongy, and not prone to rot ;” 
and they succeeded in getting varieties 
with carmine eyes, but slightly sunken, 
with flesh fine-grained, of compact growth, 
of most delicious flavour, most attractive 
in appearance, never hollow-hearted, and 
of beauty of form that is unexcelled. The 
productiveness of these potatoes is as 
mauifest as their other splendid virtues. 

It is, however, in coming to cab- 
bages that an American kitchen-garden 
gives most astonishment. These would 
“surprise even a man raised on the 
Wabash,” is an American way of expres- 
sing this. To call them “ big,” “ busters,” 
“smashers,” is only, the same grower 
says, “to use the remarks of every- 
one.” Heads will be a foot across; will 
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refuse to go into a two-bushel basket; 
will weigh ten pounds, twenty pounds, 
thirty pounds, forty pounds, fifty pounds; 
will yield thirty tons to the acre; will sell 
for five cents a pound; and will give 
a “return” of two hundred and fifty 
dollars for an expenditure of three dollars 
“They excited my neigh- 
bours,”’ says an enthusiast; and “I carried 
them through Oronto, showing them with 
the American colours planted in them,” 
says another, and the triumph of these 
gentlemen can be allowed, and to the full 
appreciated. 

Lastly, hedging round an American 
garden, there is berberry, which never 
“ winter-kills,” and which “turns cattle ;” 
there is the Osage orange; and helping 
these out, and overhanging them, here and 
there, there are maple trees, and beeches, 
and birches, and larches, and cedars, and 
oaks, and pines, and firs, with the Cali- 
fornia Big Tree, with the Tulip Tree, with 
the Magnolia, with the Shellbark Hickory, 
with the Honey Locust, and many and many 
a large and living beauty more. Altogether, 
it is exceedingly hard to turn away from 
this American garden—the kitchen part, 
and the flower part, both—when fruit has 
never once been looked upon, and when 
the gardener has yet much to say con- 
cerning the south wall, built over there to 
shade off the sun; concerning the better 
moisture a man will obtain in a day by the 
spade, than in a week by the watering- 
can; concerning the manures he has to 
use (there is very little soot to be obtained 
in America), the leaves, straw, rubbish, 
swamp-muck, tan-bark, chips, sawdust, 
shavings, plaster, salt, lime, wood-ashes, 
“leached or unleached,” and so forth. 
But, to quote Charles Dadley Warner once 
more, and finally—the principal value of 
a private garden is to teach patience and 
philosophy, hope deferred, and expectation 
blighted ; and that is the lesson that must 
be taught and learnt now. 





TRUE. 
True to the promise of thy far-off youth, 
When all w ho loved thee, for thee prophesied 
A grand, full life, devoted to the trath, 
A noble cause by ‘suffering sanctified. 
True to all beauties of the poet-thought 
Which made thy youth so eloquent and sweet ; 
True to all duties which thy manhood brought 
To take the room of fancies light and fleet. 
True to the steadfast walk and narrow way, 
Which thy forefathers of the covenant trod ! 
True to thy friend in foul or sunny day, 
True to thy home, thy country, and thy God; 
True to the world, which still is false to thee, 
And true to all—as thou art true to me. 





True to the vow that bound us in the lane, 
That summer evening when the brown bird sang, 
Piercing the silence with sweet notes of pain, 
While echoes over all the woodland rang. 

True to the troth we plighted on that day, 
Fach to forsake all other for the one; 
Cleaving together through the unknown way, 
Till death made void the union then begun. 
True to the love brought by a little hand: 
True—though the patter of the childish feet 
Have passed from earth into the silent land ; 
Loss hallows love, and love is still complete: 

I can lift up mine eyes from tear-drops free, 
For thou art true to all these things—and me. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
VII. 

Pay a franc for sitting outside his own 
hotel! No. Not if the gentleman from 
Manchester knows it. He is not very well 
up in his Shakespeare, so he says nothing 
about taking his ease in his inn. But 
about the laws which govern commercial 
contracts he does know a good deal; and 
if something like twenty shillings a day 
doesn’t give a man the right to smoke his 
cigar in the garden—and a beastly bad 
cigar the gentleman from Manchester 
opines it was as ever he’d been charged 
fivepence for, or twopence either—why, 
then, there’s no such financial authority 
as Cocker in the world; and he, the 
gentleman from Manchester, had best go 
back to school again, and study book- 
keeping by single entry. Illumination ? 
Rubbish! If they choose to let off their 
humbugging fireworks under his nose, 
what has he to do with that? It’s an 
imposition, that’s what itis; and if every- 
body was of his mind—— 

“What do you say?” asks Dick. 
“Shall we fight it ?—eh, Mrs. Crumpel- 
horne P—eh, Horace ?” 

But good-natured Mrs. Crumpelhorne 
shakes her head. She hasn’t come abroad 
to fight over francs. She always finds it 
the best plan, she says, when she goes 
anywhere to enjoy herself, to put a few 
shillings extra in her pocket; and when 
they’re gone, you know, my dears, they’re 
gone, and there’s an end of it. Mr. 
Neville’s opinion is much to the same 
effect, but is put into fewer words, being 
simply : 

“* Bore—wrangling.” 

Then suddenly a remembrance flashes 
across him. He casts a guilty glance in 
my direction, and actually blushes. I 
know quite well what he is thinking of as 
he corrects himself hastily with : 

“Good principle, though, Dick. By 
Jove! Yes ; really 
Mr. Neville is thinking of the story he 
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heard last night, and accusing himself of 
having involved us in unnecessary expense. 
But Dick is already off to discharge his 
self-appropriated office of paymaster of 
Mrs. Crumpelhorne’s party, as well as 
our own, and all poor, penitent Mr. Neville 
can do is to keep a sharp look-out for any 
hungry chambermaids, porters, and so 
forth, hanging about in quest of surrep- 
titious gratuities. But this does not 
appear to be the custom at Giessbach. 
The little printed notice in the bedrooms 
particularly requesting that no gratuities 
may be given to the servants, and backing 
the request with the proud announcement 
that they are sufficiently paid by the pro- 
prietor himself, and “are not in any way 
dependent upon what they may be able to 
extract from his visitors,” appears to be 
enforced in the spirit as well as in the 
letter. Perhaps—for even the best insti- 
tutions have their drawbacks—this superb 
ignoring of the departing guest is carried 
almost too far. I could have forgiven the 
magnificent concierge, for instance, for 
bestowing upon us somewhat more of the 
customary ceremonial of dismissal than 
that condescending wave of the hand, from 
the other side of the hall. As for the honey- 
mooning young couple too, who stopped on 
the road down to take one more peep at 
the dear waterfall, and, just as the steamer 
was about to start, discovered that their 
luggage had indeed been brought, as per 
contract, to the quay, but had been left 
there—in rather too marked repudiation of 
any possible extra gratuity—for them to 
carry on board for themselves, I am in- 
clined to think that neither Angelina, who 
so nearly lost her beautiful travelling ward- 
robe, nor Edwin, who had the pleasure of 
dragging them anyhow on board with his 
own immaculate drab-kidded hands, at all 
appreciated the delicacy with which their 
too facile generosity was being guarded. 
But are there not spots in the sun? On 
the whole, I think even the gentleman 
from Manchester admits that the Giess- 
bach hotel is a good hotel, and one to 
which he really would not mind returning 
again. 

Lut for the present we are bound across 
the lake, from the opposite end of which 
a fresh cool breeze—the “ bise,” our shep- 
herd tells us it is—comes refreshingly down 
to meet us, ruffling the water with little 
miniature green waves, and fairly chasing 
the clouds from the mountain-tops for the 
first time since we set foot in Switzerland. 
To be sure, that is not really so very long 





ago. We left Lucerne yesterday, having 
arrived there from Paris the afternoon but 
one before; so that we have been the 
guests of the Alpine Republic not quite 
three days. But I suppose one really 
reckons time by sensations, and when 
every new feature of landscape, every 
incident of existence, every little item of 
one’s most ordinary surroundings, are all 
alike not merely new but absolutely novel, 
days expand themselves naturally enough 
into weeks, and weeks into years. This 
morning, at all events, I am to have a 
novel landscape experience, for which I 
have been eagerly looking out ever since 
my coal-choked eyes first fell on the Jura 
range in that half-forgotten previous ex- 
istence before we had reached the land of 
Tell at all. I am leaning over the bows, 
watching the flying shadows on the green 
mountain slopes ahead of us, when sud- 
denly there comes a loud ery of : 

“’Ooray! ’Ere you are, miss!” 

And Checksuit, points eagerly with his 
alpenstock to the western end of the lake, 
and there I see my first “snow.” 

Nothing very extensive as yet—only a 
broad white patch here and there among 
the bare brown rocks that tower ruggedly 
over the lower green-clad hills, which till 
now I have been fondly calling moun- 
tains, and which, comparatively insignifi- 
cant as they are, Mr. Neville, to my extreme 
astonishment, has just explained to be 
the real “alps,” or upland pastures, as 
distinguished from the “ mountains,” and 
“ peaks,” and “ needles,” and “ teeth,” and 
“horns,” and all the rest of it, to which 
I have been accustomed to apply that 
designation. 

I almost fancy that I hear—quite sotto 
voce, of course—something that sounds 
very like “Confounded little meddling 
snob,” as my cicerone proceeds to explain 
how carefully he has been keeping my 
attention fixed on the opposite side of the 
lake, so that I might see nothing till the 
proper time. He seems really quite put 
ont, or at least as nearly so as it is possible 
for absolute imperturbability to be. 

Checksuit, on the other hand, is jubilant, 
and openly felicitates himself upon having 
had his eyes about him. What has come 
over me this morning I don’t know. 
Perhaps it is the effect of mountain air. 
Bat, indignant as I am with his quite un- 
warrantable interference, I can’t help 
feeling a sort of sneaking sympathy with 
the little wretch. And I suppose he sees 
it; for to my horror he boldly crosses 
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over to my side, and actually enters into 
conversation. Then Mr. Neville snubs 
him, and he won’t be snubbed; and 
then, to my intense relief, the shepherd, 
whose watchful eye is ever on the look-out 
for any belligerent tendencies, and who has 
quite adopted Mr. Neville as one of his 
flock, flies to the rescue, and, catching 
Checksuit as it were round the leg with 
his pastoral crook, drags him off, struggling, 
but helpless, to settle some serious point 
as to luggage, or tickets, or breakfast, or 
goodness knows what, that must needs be 
solved as promptly as he has invented it. 

Then, for half an hour or more, Mr. 
Neville and I enjoy the prospect in solemn 
silence, while the steamer makes her 
busy way backwards and forwards, from 
village to village on either side of the 
lake, till we reach the wharf at Booningen, 
where the tiny engine, with its train of 
huge two-decker carriages, is in waiting 
to carry us on to Interlachen. Whereon 
we look at each other for the first time; 
and Mr. Neville demands, with stateliest 
courtesy, whether he shall send for “ man 
in checks ” to hand me ashore. To which 
I reply in my demurest tones: Yes, if he 
pleases. Whereon my lord relaxes, gives 
a little laugh, tucks me under his arm, 
and walks me off. 

It is not a long journey from Booningen 
to Interlachen ; and while we are perform- 
ing it, I diligently keep my eyes straight 
before me, not encountering so much as a 
snowflake till we have fairly arrived; and 
extricating ourselves from the little mob 
upon the platform, slip quietly out through 
a side-door, and find ourselves face to face 
with the Jungfrau herself. And an ex- 
quisite sight she is. Itreally seems to me 
as though I had never seen snow, or ima- 
gined whiteness before. The friendly bise 
has swept the whole valley before us, and 
there, right across the end of it, stands 
the Queen of the Alps, towering loftily 
above the rugged masses piled up fantas- 
tically all around, graceful as any girl- 
bride, in the sweeping veil that glitters 
against the clear blue sky as surely nothing 
earthly ever shone before. 

Iam quite grateful to Mr. Neville for 
having so successfully manceuvred to give 
me my first view, where I can enjoy it by 
myself. Yet even now I hardly realise 
the extent of my obligation. It is not till 
we are all seated at the table d’héte, and 
hear Manchester speculating as to whether 
there'll be any extra charge for lighting 
it up; and Checksuit joyously appealing 


‘flash follows, and fades, and the grey 


to me across the table as to whether 
it is not like a jolly old peeled walnut ; 
that I fully appreciate what the first 
impressions would have been in their con- 
genial company. But in our various ways 
we are all more or less impressed, and all, 
with one exception, in high good-humour ; 
the one exception, oddly enough, being 
good old Mrs. Crumpelhorne. Not that 
that dear old lady is out of temper, or 
could be, I believe, if she were to try. 
But she seems fidgety and uncomfortable, 
and not by any means in what Dick would 
call her “ usual form.” Mr. Neville, who is 
in high feather himself, and who has taken 
almost as great a fancy for her as I have, 
opines that she is “a cup too low,” and 
suggests a bottle of champagne in honour 
of our first snow mountain ; a suggestion 
at which the old lady jumps eagerly. Then 
the shepherd is pressed to join us, and so 
it comes to pass that, as we stroll out pre- 
sently to watch the sunset, Mr. Dorling is 
of our party, and by-and-by I notice that 
somehow he and Nellie have wandered off 
together, and that it is Mrs. Crampelhorne 
whom Dick is helping up the hill. 

The golden sunlight glides upwards ' 
from off the snowy peaks, and the rose- 





shadows cool and deepen, and the clear 
round moon sails up into the sky, and 
seems to pour all its whole flood of light 
upon the silvery slopes of the distant 
mountain. A hush seems to fall upon 
everything. The moonlight itself is not 
more silent than we are, as we find our 
way slowly back to the hotel. 

As I pass Dick’s door, a scent of tobacco 
from within tells me that he is home before f 
us. No answer comes to my knock, andI 
push thedoora little openand peep in. Dick 
has not begun to undress. He is leaning 
out of the window smoking. So absorbed 
is he in his meditations, that he does not 
hear me till my hand is on his shoulder. 
Then with a little start he lays down his 
pipe, puts his arm round me, and pulls 
himself together with a “ Well, Dolly, old 
fellow, what’s up?” 

“ Anything the matter, Dick P ” 

“No, little woman, nothing at all. Only 
—TI wish the doose a fellow could get some 
sort of regular berth.” 

_ Then I know all about it, and a little 
lump comes into my throat. But I know, 
too, that there is nothing Dick will care 
less for than having a “ fuss” made over 
it; so I swallow the lump down, give him 












one tremendous hug, and just hurriedly 
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whispering my firm conviction that there 
is a tremendously good time coming 
directly, rush off to my own room, and 
have a good cry all by myself. 

Next morning we are off for an ex- 
cursion. As a matter of principle neither 
Dick nor I ought to go, for the day’s 
amusement will cost at least twelve or 
fifteen francs apiece, and we have already 
arrived at the conclusion that our antici- 
pated Paris surplus will turn out a pure 
delusion, and those horrid little “‘ extras,” 
which seemed so immaterial when we 
reckoned up our resources before starting, 
will have swallowed it all. So faras missing 
the Exhibition goes, we don’t break our 
hearts over it. But it wouldn’t do to run 
absolutely short before we get home. How- 
ever, Mrs. Crumpelhorne won’t hear of 
our staying behind. She has ordered a 
carriage for herself and Nellie, and it will 
cost no more if we go in it; while if we 
don’t, the good old soul clearly thinks that 
it will be because Dick has taken what 
she said last night in bad part. So away 
we all go; Checksuit leading the way, 
mounted on a mule, the chief article of 
whose creed appears to be a firm convic- 
tion of the inherent depravity of man, with 
the very logical deduction that every good 
mule ought to do exactly the reverse of 
what his rider desires. 

And it must be owned that he is far 
more conscientious in carrying his prin- 
ciples into practice than most of us are. 
Checksuit’s ambition evidently is to watch 
his little world with noble mulemanship in 
as close proximity as possible to the wheels 
of our carriage. But not being, I fancy, 
very certain as to which is the right side to 
get up on, which the right foot to put first 
in the stirrup, and so forth, he judiciously 
performs the critical operation of mount- 
ing round the corner. Thence, while we 
are disposing ourselves in the carriage, 
come strange sounds of “ Whoas!” and 
“ Ah! would yers?” and “Ach, ruhigs!” 
and shufflings of heavy iron-shod feet, and 
finally half-a-dozen resounding thwacks, 
as a huge, rawboned, knock-kneed, quad- 
raped, with body too big for its legs, head 
too big for its body, ears incalculably too 
big for its head, and no tail at all to speak 
of, shambles squealing and grunting forth 
with Checksuit on his back. The gallant 
cavalier’s appearance upon the scene is 
evidently a little premature. One stirrup 
is still several holes longer than the other, 
producing a deficiency of equilibrium 
whith even the closest grasp of both hands 


upon the pommel does not seem able 
entirely to rectify, whilst his alpenstock— 
I believe most of us sleep with our alpen- 
stocks under our pillows—carried what my 
sailor brother would call “athwartships,” 
thrusts its hook out a yard or so on one 
side, and its spike a yard or so on the 
other, in a way which, at all events, pro- 
mises to leave a good clear course for 
those who shall follow him. As for the 
reins, I should not say, from the look of 
the mule’s face, that they would have much 
bearing upon the controversy, even if he 
had hold of them; but his energetic 
shouts of “ Whoa!” are of some service, 
for they attract the attention of unwary 
travellers in front, who would otherwise 
inevitably fall victims to his wild career. 
What would have been Checksuit’s ulti- 
mate fate, I cannot say, for his guide 
appears to be considerably more of a 
philosopher than a friend, and evidently 
regards his performance as the ordinary 
style of equitation of that singular variety 
of the human species, the ‘ Gawk’s 
Tourist,” with which it is his destiny to 
be so constantly associated. Fortunately, 
however, the mule’s own perverseness 
comes to his rider’s aid. The first wrong 
turn he encounters he takes, as a matter 
of course, and this being a matter wherein 
the guide is concerned, that philosophic 
individual is soon at his head, and by his 
aid Checksuit’s stirrups are reduced as 
nearly to a length as their construction 
will admit, his alpenstock tucked lancewise 
under his arm, and the reins substituted 
for the pommel as a means of holding on. 
So Checksuit pulls himself together, takes 
a sip out of a little flat bottle, and makes 
another dash for the coveted station by 
our near wheel. 

“T say miss,” he exclaims, as mulo’s 
vast ears range up for a moment beside 
us, “‘ why didn’t——” 

But the rest is silence. Mulo has dis- 
covered now what he would be at, and 
stops dead short, very nearly propelling 
his rider into Mr. Neville’s arms. For- 
tunately, mulo’s own ears are a barrier it 
is not easy to pass, and Checksuit gets no 
farther than his head, whence he subsides 
slowly and gracefully to a sitting position 
on the ground. Clambering up again— 
not without difficulty—he makes another 
gallant attempt, this time being prepared, 
and retaining his seat manfully. Which 
mulo perceiving, at the third trial changes 
his tactics, and with a mighty grunt dashes 
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Checksuit in the lurch altogether. We 
see no more of him till we arrive at our 
destination ; but we come upon his traces 
pretty frequently. First, it is his natty 
little straw hat; then the famous hand- 
kerchief, with the blue moons, is seen fiut- 
tering from a roadside bush like a signal 
of distress. Then the alpenstock. Then 
the little bottle, lying corkless in the road 
in a ghastly little pool of its own cognac, as 
thongh it had been struck down whilst he 
was in theveryact of appealing to it forcom- 
fort. It is quite a relief to get to Lauter- 
brunnen at last without having come upon 
any actual fragment of the man himself, 
though Dick declares that, if he goes on 
dropping his wardrobe at this rate, by the 
time the day is out he won’t be present- 
able. It really seems to have done poor 
Dick good. And as for good old Mrs. 
Crumpelhorne, that stern chaperon is so 
delighted with the way in which he has 
taken her little homily of yesterday, that 
we no sooner arrive within sight of the 
Staubbach, than she packs him and Nellie 
off to visit it together. 

What a lovely fall it is! And how 
much more lovely from its contrast with 
the tearing, dashing, furious Giessbach of 
yesterday. Dick calls back to me over his 
shoulder to ask who was that classical 
party who draped his toga so gracefully 
about him as he fell; and certainly he 
could not have got the idea from any 
more appropriate source. The stream 
falls sheer from the mountain-top into the 
deep narrow valley, and yet any less accu- 
rate idea of the impression produced than 
is given by such a description it would 
probably be difficult to convey. The 
water seems to glide down rather than 
to fall, draping itself as it goes in a 
thousand ever-changing yet ever-graccful 
festoons, and slowly spreading itself out 
into almost impalpable spray, from which 
it takes its German name of the “ Dast 
Stream.” Looking at it from the steep 
mountain-side opposite, as we clamber 
slowly up on our way to the Wengern 
Alp, it gives one rather the idea, not of 
the haif-exhilarating, half-terrifying ex- 
citement commonly associated with the 
idea of a great waterfall, but of simple, 
graceful repose. 

As a body, however, we don’t think 
much of it. The generally-expressed 
opinion is that it don’t make half such a 
row as the other one. Manchester has 
got Giessbach on the brain, and will, to 
all seeming, never regard a waterfall again 


| frou any other point of view than that 
of the probability of his being asked to 
pay for seeing it lighted up. The citizen 
with the goatee sets it down at once as 
“a very pint-and-a-half affair.” As for 
poor Checksuit, he does not stop to look at 
it at all. His whole soul is concentrated 
upon his refractory mount, who has 
“run to earth,” as Mr. Neville says, at his 
accustomed halting-place, and who has 
since been turning round and round in 
dogged mockery of his rider’s energetic 
but unscientific performance on the bridle, 
until that unfortunate cavalier must be 
as giddy as a teetotum. As we approach, 
I notice a peculiarity in the creature 
which I do not remember ever before to have 
observed except in those toy donkeys that 
go on wheels, and carry little panniers 
with sugarplums in. them. His spine 
somehow doves not seem to reach as far as 
his head, which is altogether independent 
of his body. Sometimes Checksuit takes 
both hands to one rein, and then mulo’s 
head comes right round till its long flap- 
ping chin hangs slobberingly upon its 
rider’s knee; but the rest of the brute 
turns round in the opposite direction as 
merrily as ever. When the guide at last 
comes up, there is a pretty brisk inter- 
change of compliments among the three 
upon terms hardly fair to Checksuit, who 
has to support his share of the argument 
single-handed, whilst the other two under- 
stand one another perfectly. He holds his 
own, however, gallantly, and before long 
is the centre of alittle “ mulestrém ” of in- 
dependent eloquence, which gradually 
enguifs the greater portion of the party. 
What would have been the final result, 
had the disputants been left to settle the 
matter for themselves, goodness knows ; 
for, as Dick observed, the more they 
shouted at each other the more they didn’t 
understand a word each other said. But 
happily the never-failing shepherd is 
close at hand. His first efforts, indeed, 
at smoothing the difficulty are not effec- 
tive; the indomitable Checksuit’s repudia- 
tion of the suggestion, that he should 
adopt some more congenial mode of 
locomotion, being marked by considerably 
more energy than gratitude, or even 
politeness, But by-and-by a compromise 
is effected. Checksuit was transferred to 
another mule—a huge scraggy specimen, 
with drooping ears, half-closed eyes, and a 
pervading air of having lost all interest in 
the affairs of life—and with a general 
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the party to let their beasts take their 
own way, without any attempt at guidance, 
we set off once more upon our way to the 
Wengern Alp and luncheon. 

Backwards and forwards we wind up 
the face of the steep, thickly-wooded 
mountain, the narrow valley sinking lower 
and lower at each turn, till its depths 
begin to assume an almost purple hue as 
we reach the crest at last, and leave it 
finally behind, a mere crevice between the 
lofty hills. It is warm work now for the 
first time since we reached Lucerne. There 
is still some breeze, so that the heat is not 
oppressive, especially up here on the 
heights. But the clouds have all disap- 
peared, and the sun blazes on us with an 
energy which quite defies any such meagre 
protection as a parasol, whose inventor, 
honest fellow, thought only of the rays 
that come down from the sky, and never 
dreamed of great glowing rocks that won’t 
let them fall, but catch them up and drive 
them back upon you on right hand and 
left, and in front and in rear, and straight 
up from under your feet. Mr. Neville has 
a lovely white umbrella, lined with cool 
dark green, which he insists upon lending 
to me, in spite of the liberties the sun is 
even now taking with the bridge of his 
own aristocratic nose. But before long I 
come to the conclusion that, when one is 
climbing a steepish hill, even the best of 
umbrellas is, on the whole, more plague 
than profit, and with a sigh yield it up 
again. The sigh seems to stimulate Mr. 
Neville’s powers. 

‘‘ Bore—sunstroke,” he observes in a 
reflective tone; then, after a brief interval 
of silent meditation, produces from his 
pocket a delicate cambric handkerchief, in 
which he proceeds to roll up, cigarette 
fashion, a quantity of green leaves. I look 
on, admiring, but unenlightened ; till pre- 
sently he looks up with the monosyllabic 
enquiry : 

“PinP” 

In another minute the improvised pug- 
garee is fastened deftly round my hat, and 
Tam at ease again. As for my complexion, 
that is already gone beyond recall. I put 
my gloved fingers up to my unfortunate 
nose, and take them quickly away again, 
for that sorely-tried member is alread 
beginning to resent the touch of anything 
rougher than cold cream. But the threaten- 
ing headache is staved off, and as for my 
nose, why the view of the Jungfrau, when 
we at last reach our destination on the 
summit of the Wengern Alp, would almost 








repay the sacrifice of that useful but 
uninteresting feature altogether. 

Who was it who complained that you 
couldn’t see Switzerland for the moun- 
tains? He ought to have gone to the 
Wengern Alp. There, for once, you get, 
or seem to get, a complete view of the 
loveliest peak in Europe from its foot to 
its summit. I don’t suppose, indeed, that 
the base of the mighty granite mass, deep 
down in the purple valley at your feet, is 
really anywhere near even the level of the 
sea. But it looks profcund enough to be 
the very foundation of the round world 
itself. And from it rises grandly up, 
without so much as even a solitary tree to 
break the view, the whole towering bulk 
of the huge mountain. Not quite so 
delicately graceful, perhaps, as when from 
Interlachen the intervening hills shut out 
all the dark ponderous lower portion, 
leaving only the snow-draped peak to glitter 
in the sunlight; but grander beyond 
compare, and with a solemn majesty that 
almost awes even our not super-sensitive 
“parti de Gawks.” Miss Lydyer, indeed, 
seems languidly disposed to depreciate it. 
It is pretty, very pretty, indeed. But 
oh, isn’t it strange, that with all that 
snow so close by, it should be so frightfully 
hot? And does Mr. Newcome think he 
could get her just one little glass of iced 
lemonade? But the two young ladies 
whose accent is to be improved utter 
a simultaneous “Oh!” of delight, and 
stand gaping, Murray in hand, open but 
unconsulted. The gentleman from Man- 
chester forgets for the moment to appraise 
the cost of the expedition. Even the citizen 
in the goatee admits that it is a big 
thing, sir. Whilstas for Checksuit, he sits 
quite steady in the uneasy seat, from which, 
for the last two hours or more, he has 
been praying his gods at every step to 
send him safe and speedy deliverance, and 
loudly proclaims his willingness to be 
’anged if that chap be not a stunner, and 
no mistake. 

Presently, from the mountain opposite 
to us, comes a long, rattling sort of roar, 
and Mr. Neville points to a tiny white puff 
like the smoke from a distant gun, and 
murmurs—“ Avalanche.” Whereon there 
is a general laugh. We are not to be 
taken in in that way. The two young 
ladies with the accent gasp, look at each 
other, and murmur a shocked little “‘Oh 
Mr. Neville!” The citizen with the goatee 
demands with powerful irony if he is quite 
sure it wasn’t a young airthquake? whilst 
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Checksuit, who has quite got over his awe 
by this time, opines that somebody has 
been shootin’ a cartload of bricks. It 
takes Mr. Dorling some pains to assure 
them that Mr. Neville is right, and even 
then Manchester remains unconvinced, 
clearly regarding the whole concern as one 
of the many impositions of this unprin- 
cipled country. 

And certainly, seen “from a distance, 
our avalanche is rather a disappointing in- 
stitution. Mr. Neville, the leaders of 
whose carriage were swept last spring five 
hundred feet into the gorge, as they 
emerged from one of the covered galleries 
of the Via Mala, on his way home from 
Rome, assures me that there is nothing 
at all despicable about them on a closer 
acquaintance, and entirely discourages my 
desire for a nearer inspection. I have 
noticed more than once that he is of a 
more anxious temperament than I should 
have imagined, and whenever the path 
skirts anything like a precipice, always 
manages to shift round to the outer edge. 
When I ask him if he don’t think I can be 
trusted to keep from toppling over, he 
replies apologetically that it is a horrid 
bore when people get broken, you know; 
and mounts guard more indefatigably than 
ever. ° 
For the latter part of the descent back 
into the Lauterbrunnen Valley to-day he is 
saddled with a double responsibility. We 
are a little more than halfway down, when 
a crashing sound is heard among the 
brushwood above us, and from a small 
perpendicular-looking “short-cut” between 
the windings of the road suddenly emerges 
a huge, gaunt monster of a mule, flounder- 
ing along in the midst of a little avalanche 
of dust and pebbles, and bearing on his 
back no less a personage than Mr. Shanks. 
That gentleman, it appears, passed last 
night at the top of the Grimsel, whence he 
started at daybreak this morning by way 
of Grindelwald. As Dick subsequently 
explains, he is utilising his holiday in the 
service of a guide-book, and will probably 
cross our path comet-fashion at least once 
or twice more before our journey comes to 
an end. He is in a hurry, of course. 
Running a match against time from one 
end of the world to the other, and per- 
petually jumping, without a ticket, into 
the last carriage of the last train as it 
leaves the platform, Dick considers to be 
the normal state of a “special’s” exist- 
ence. But he graciously condescends to 
shamble by our side for a mile or more, 








much to the contentof his bewildered mule, 
who is not accustomed to abbreviations, 
and grunts loudly with dismay and dis- 
gust as, after this brief space of legitimate 
travelling, he finds himself caught snd- 
denly by the head again, twisted off the 
path, before he has time even to think of 
resistance, and sent, by sheer force of gravi- 
tation, down another hill. The attendant 
boy—when Mr. Shanks is in a hurry he 
does not affect grown muleteers, who are 
apt to be bigoted on the score of route 
and pace—rattles after him, whooping and 
yelling like a young lunatic; and they 
have scarcely disappeared when a sudden 
fit of madness seems to seize upon poor 
Dick, who, just whispering to Nellie a 
few hasty words, dashes headlong after 
them, shouting as he goes to Mr. Neville 
to take her in charge. The episode is 
rather startling. I hardly know whether 
to laugh or to be frightened, as I stand at 
the top of the narrow, water-course-looking 
path, down which.I can still hear the 
diminishing clatter of their steps, and look 
helplessly now at Mr. Neville, now at 
Nellie, now into the wooded depths that 
have so suddenly swallowed up my only 
chaperon. I fancy Mr. Neville has some 
doubts whether I may not be thinking 
of following him, for he draws my hand 
within his arm in a most proprietorial 
manner, and does not relinquish it till we 
are safely at the bottom again. 

And there at last we find Master Dick, 
still pretty well out of breath with his 
scramble, but looking somehow as if it 


-had done him a wonderful amount of good. 


As for explanation, he vouchsafes none 
whatever. But he is in the most out- 
rageous spirits all the way back to the 
hotel, and keeps the whole party in one 
continuous roar of laughter the entire 
evening, till Checksuit, who has had 
quite as many “bocks” as are good for 
him, proposes his ’ealth with all the 
honours, and loudly proclaims that ‘ Ke’s 
a jolly good fellow, which nobody can 
deny.” 

When we go to bed, Dick follows me 
upstairs, and I fancy that now he is going 
to explain himself. But not a bit of it. 
He just gives me a bear’s hug and a great 
kiss on each cheek, and vanishes, like 
Harlequin, into his own room, where I 
hear him chuckling joyously on the other 
side of the locked door. For myself, I 
retire to bed, hopelessly bewildered, but 
much too tired to do anything but fall 
instantly asleep, and dream that Dick 
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and Mr. Shanks are riding races on an 
avalanche, which Mr. Neville is vainly 
eudeavouring to divert from my head with 
a green-lined umbrella. 





MY SISTER DOROTHY. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


Tue summer had been unusually hot 
that year. All through December and 
January the sun blazed overhead; the 
sheep died by the score, and though our 
cows were driven twice a day to the river 
—a matter of three miles there and back— 
they got no grass, for our paddocks were 
as brown as the sand-hills. 

Every morning when I woke and looked 
at the narrow window opposite my bed, 
hoping to see it wet and blurred, there 
would be the sun still blazing on the panes, 
and not a breath stirring the frame of 
vine leaves. 

Needless to add, we were short of water. 
First, our well went dry; then we used 
the rain water in the tanks; but now, 
having seen the bottom of them, we had 
to fetch a barrel from the river, morning 
and night. How we had to husband that 
water! Mother, Dorothy, and I, with 
skirts protected by our kitchen-aprons, 
and sun-bonnets well tilted forward, met 
the barrel at the back-door as soon as 
Luke took it from the cart; mother ladled 
out, with a quart pannikin, so much for 
drinking, so much for washing and cook- 
ing; Dorothy and I carrying the filled 
cans and buckets to the cool of the back- 
kitchen, careful not to waste a drop. 

We had to take our family washing down 
to the river once a fortnight, and my special 
task, the washing of plates and dishes, 
much to my joy, now could only be done 
once a day, in the evening, when we 
could see how much or how little of our 
barrel remained. Now after dinner I 
could take my work out under the peach- 
trees in the orchard with a clear conscience. 
What a summer! Everyone was parched 
and dried up, and everyone grumbled ; 
everyone except Bernard Maxwell of Rere- 
were. Rerewere was about six miles down 
the coast from our section, and Bernard’s 
ran followed a deep and rapid creek, from 
the dense bash on the hills where it tose 
to the wide sandy bay, where it spread 
out into many little mouths, and was lost 
in the sea. 

Two thirds of the property were sand- 
flats and hillside, but the remaining one- 
third was rich pasture, knee-deep in grass, 








and always green. So Bernard Maxwell 
did not grumble like other men. 

“Send your cattle to me,” he would say, 
with that sly little smile of his; “ Rere- 
were is always green, plenty of grass 
there!” So he got everyone’s cattle 
accordingly, and made a “pile” out of 
his neighbours’ distresses. It was just in 
the hottest part of the day, one Sunday 
afternoon, when he rode upto our verandah. 
Dinner was over; I had stacked my plates 
and dishes in symmetrical piles in the 
kitchen; had given the bones to Sancho, 
who was too thirsty to do more than lick 
them; refreshed the fire, and measured 
out the allowances of water for tea; and 
now was lazily enjoying myself swinging 
to and fro on the lowest branch of our 
white-heart cherry-tree, and now and then 
reaching up for a tempting bunch. 

Mother was lying down, I knew, and 
Dorothy was writing out the morning’s 
sermon most likely ; [ didn’t care to sleep, 
and never pretended to like sermons, so I 
sat among the cherries, taking care not to 
stain my clean cotton frock. No one 
came out to welcome Bernard that Sunday 
afternoon—not that he waited for that, 
why should he? He knew that our tea- 
hour was six o’clock, and that some of us 
would appear then ; so he took off Prince’s 
saddle and bridle, and laid them down in 
a corner of the verandah, treading softly, 
for he knew mother’s open window was 
just above his head, and then turned his 
horse into the home-paddock, where my 
old chestnut Dobbin was rubbing himself 
against a gum-tree, having given up the 
rusty withered grass as a bad job. 

Having put up the rail, Bernard stood 
evidently debating within himself what he 
should do; for he looked at the house, 
gave aprolonged gaze to Dorothy’s window, 
where he could see nothing but her little 
chintz blind fluttering to and fro; then 
he turned round and studied the garden, 
and finally walked off to the orchard. He 
came swinging along with his slow long 
stride, switching the grass with a manuka 
twig, and I kept still on my cherry perch 
watching him. 

I had just been reading a full descrip- 
tion, in a highly interesting magazine 
story, of the hero’s personal charms, and 
when Bernard and Prince came in view, 
had been thinking over all the men I knew, 
and comparing them with the high-flown 
description. 

No; certainly Bernard did not come up 
to my hero. He was tall and broad- 
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shouldered, bat he stooped a little; he 
had a pair of gentle brown eyes, very like 
Sancho’s, only not so large, but his nose 
was much too long, and his mouth was 
large, though nearly hidden by a soft curly 
beard, as brown as his eyes. As for his 
dress, that was not of much account one 
way or the other; nobody thinks the 
worse of a man because he wears a pair of 
breeches he has patched himself, a blue 
serge jumper, and an old wide-awake, 
green with age; so I gave no thought 
to these trifles, but scrutinised the ad- 
vancing form and features, and finally 
decided that Bernard Maxwell did not 
possess the outward appearance requisite 
for a hero. 

He chose a shady spot very near my 
tree, and lay down for a sleep, placing his 
old hat pillow-wise under his head. I 
enjoyed the pleasure of watching him for 
some minutes, but getting tired of un- 
broken silence, chose a fine bunch of 
cherries, and sent it dexterously towards 
him. It struck his head, and Bernard 
started and looked up. 

“Bell, I know!” he cried; ‘ Dorothy 
never throws cherries ! ” 

I peeped out from my leafy screen, and 
smiled on him a welcome. 

“ Throw down some more, Bell! I was 
just dreaming of a ‘deep deep draught’ 
of your mother’s apple wine; I wish she 
would keep a cask handy on the verandah 
for thirsty travellers !” 

I supplied him with the best cherries I 
could reach, and there was silence for a 
few minutes. 

** How is Dorothy ? ” he asked presently, 
and I chuckled unseen behind the leaves, 
knowing how long he had been wishing 
to ask that question. 

‘Dorothy has a headache,” I replied, with 
due gravity at last; “she often has a 
headache now, but yesterday I heard her 
tell Jack Winslow she felt ever so much 
better! Mother says she thinks its nothing 
but the weather and the dryness, but I 
think she wants a change. What a pity 
we are not cows, Bernard; then we should 
be sent down to feed at Rerewere !” 

Bernard, who had been frowning at my 
mention of Jack Winslow, brightened up 
at once. 

““Why shouldn’t you come, Bell P— 
you and Dorothy and your mother. You 
could have my hut, two rooms you know, 
and I can have the tent—oh, you must!” 

“If mother would,” I replied doubtfully ; 
“but I know she won’t, Ber! How could 





we all go away, and leave the dairy and 
the pigs, and all the preserves to make, 
and the fruit to dry ?” 

Bernard looked downcast at these prac- 
tical objections, and was proceeding to 
argue the matter, when we looked towards 
the house, and saw mother and Dorothy 
coming slowly arm-in-arm to join us. 

Mother, always in the same plain black 
dress, and little net cap which becomes her 
sad brow and soft grey hair—mother, 
smiling as she never smiles, except when 
she is looking at Dorothy ! 

For five years Dorothy was the only 
child of my parents; those five golden 
years when father was alive, and everything 
was sunshine and prosperity. Then came 
the bad time, when no one could sell their 
wool, and sheep weren’t worth the keeping. 
I was born about that time, and mother 
had a long bout of illness and anxiety. 
Afier that came father’s accident; he 
was crossing the Motipipi River one day 
after a fresh, and got carried duwn to the 
snags, and trying to save his horse as 
well as himself, he was drowned. Poor 
young father ! 

That was fifteen years ago, but mother 
has never been merry since. 

After my father’s death, the run got 
more and more mismanaged by one man 
and another, till at last mother decided to 
sell it, and keep only the home farm, 
which under her careful hands, helped 
by two stout men, has kept us in com- 
fort; and lately, since wool began to go 
up again, we have been able to put by 
a nice little sum for the future. Dorothy 
came through the orchard clinging to 
mother’s hand—as if she had still been 
the one little child of mother’s happy days 
—and talking softly. When she turned 
up her lovely face with that caressing 
look, I never wondered at mother’s loving 
smile in response. 

No wonder to me that mother set 
Dorothy above all things that were hers, 
or that Bernard sprang up from the grass 
to greet her! Very speedily, when they 
were seated in the shade, he unfolded his 
proposal for restoring Dorothy’s strength. 
“Now Mrs. Laurence, do say yes!” he 
wound up with, seeing mother still un- 
convinced. ‘Nothing could be easier; 
my hut will just hold youall three. I will 
fetch you in the boat; why, the journey down 
alone will do you good. If you are too 
proud to be my guests, why I have not a 
word more to say,” added this absurd 
young man, with a touch of offence. 
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“Oh Bernard,” cried Dorothy, “too | for such things while there is opportunity! 


proud !” 


Think, Bell, if he were to be drowned 


“ Nay, nay,” said mother; “it is of the | to-night crossing that dreadful river, like 
dairy and the fruit I’m thinking. Would poor father was!’’ 


you like to go, my Dorothy ?” 

“Dearly, mother,” answered Dorothy, 
with brightening eyes. “‘If we only could?” 

That was enough! It would be done 
somehow now, I knew, and I executed a 
triumphant tour de force among the 
cherry boughs, which ‘brought me igno- 
miniously to the ground. 

“ Bell ! careless child!” cried mother, 
rather startled ; ‘‘ come here and say what 
you would like,” for poor mother was 
always striving to be just. 

“You needn’t ask! Won’t she enjoy 
it!” answered Dorothy for me, drawing 
me down beside her, to smooth my rough 
curly locks, and pat my dress into order. 
‘“‘ Bell was made for a pioneer’s wife; she 
would love a wild dangerous journey 
through untried bush, instead of washing 
dishes and churning butter from day to 
day here!” 

So the matter was settled with a little 
further talk, and then we all wandered in 
to tea. Later, when Bernard had said 
good-bye, and had ridden off in the soft 
moonlight, Dorothy and I sat in our own 
little room over the verandah, undressing. 
That is to say, we meant to undress, but 
while I had succeeded in taking off my 
cherry-stained dress, and had then sub- 
sided on to my bed, Dorothy stood still 
looking out of the window. 

Suddenly I asked Dorothy: ‘Do you 
believe all the heroes in books are hand- 
some, Dorry?” 

She laughed, and answered: “ Of course 
not, silly child.” 

“ Well, do you think Bernard is hand- 
some P” 

Dorothy looked back at me with a 
startled air: “I never thought much 
about his looks, Bell,’ she said after a few 
moments’ silence, “ but I wish—I do wish 
I knew if he was good!” She turned 
her face again to the window, and put 
up her hand, but I could see the tears 
twinkling in her eyes for all that. 

“ Dorry!” I cried, very much astonished 
at her unexpected answer to my question. 

“Yes, Bell! Is he good? I ask myself 
all night sometimes, when I lie awake and 
fear lest his be a lost soul, our dear, gentle, 
good-natured Bernard! And that is why, 
mostly, I so wanted mother to take us to 
Rerewere, that I may have the time to 
talk to him, and beg him to take thought 








Sobs choked her voice and she stopped ; 
as for me, fearing that my stupid tongue 
might blunder more, I said nothing, but 
went and kissed her till she was her own 
grave sedate self again, only I greatly 
wondered why it was Bernard’s soul par- 
ticularly, and not Jack Winslow’s, or poor 
reprobate Weston Gray’s, which was to be 
saved ; but then I knew that was Dorothy’s 
chief thought—about peoples’ souls—she 
was always worrying herself about her 
own wickedness, she who was nearly a saint 
already! So I merely put it down to her 
sweet anxious heart, and soon fell asleep ; 
but I don’t think Dorry slept a wink ; and 
in the morning she looked so white and 
faint, that mother grew quite set on the 
Rerewere plan, and began to set prepara- 
tions afoot at once. 


CHAPTER II. 


A Frew days afterwards we started to 
seek for health and refreshment in the 
green shades of Bernard’s much vaunted 
valley. About five o’clock, while the air 
was yet fresh and cool, the dray was 
brought round to the door, and our 
packages and hampers were lifted in; 
then followed Dorothy and I, each with a 
basket of apple wine, and mother last, 
lingering to give her final directions to old 
Widow Austin, who had undertaken our 
work for a week. Luke cracked his whip, 
and away we went. The freshness of the 
air, and the holiday feeling, excited even 
our quiet Dorothy; while as for me, I was 
ready to sing, and dance too, if there had 
been room in the dray for a pas seul. 

Slowly went the horses up the winding 
track, which we called by courtesy the 
*“‘ Drive,” where poor father had planted his 
English trees, now getting to be tall saplings 
with delicate green leaves; now through 
the slip-rail we go, and out into the 
village road, bordered with its hedges of 
hawthorn as tall as a house, in spring 
always a wall of fragrant white bloom ; 
past our tiny church and parsonage, the 
store, the forge, a few scattered cottages, 
and then for nearly an hour we go jolting 
along a rough track, through the moorland 
dotted with clumps of golden furze and 
manuka, but without a blade of good 
grass; then we reach the river, wide and 
rapid, and shining like silver. 

Wastes of white shingle show the bed 
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where it flowed, before that last great 
flood, when father lost his life; on one 
side, where the moorland slopes to the 
river-bank, are a few scattered Maori 
wharrés, and a couple of their curiously 
carved canoes. A little lower, among the 
rushes, is Bernard’s whaleboat, in which 
he sits awaiting us, pipe in mouth. 

“ Hurrah!” he cries, waving his hat, 
when he spies our creaking dray; “I was 
just wondering if we should get off with 
this breeze! Let me help you out, Mrs. 
Lawrence. Isn’t it a lovely morning?” 

We are soon settled in our places in 
the boat—it does not surprise me at all 
to see that her white-painted name is 
The Dorothea—our various bundles are 
packed in with a due regard of the niceties 
of balance, and then Bernard gives a 
prolonged cooey, making the echoes ring 
again. Out run three Maoris, Reuben, 
Moon, and Beni, followed a moment after 
by a noble looking fellow, Selwyn, the 
half-caste. “ Tanaqui,” they cry to us, 
with their rapid, graceful gesture of salu- 
tation, and leap into their places. Bernard 
steers, Reuben pushes off with one oar, 
the current catches us, and sweeps us out 
into the full stream, and we are off! 
Mother is a trifle nervous at the rate we 
are being carried past the winding reedy 
shores, by the impetuous force of the 
stream and of four pairs of strong brown 
arms, but Dorothy is radiant with delight 
at the beauty around her, and even I, for 
once, feel no need for speech. 

We are out in the open sea presently, 
and Selwyn, with much shouting and 
gesticulation, hoists a sail. They make so 
much noise over it, that mother gets 
really alarmed, and asks anxiously if we 
are in danger; but Bernard reassures her. 
With the help of the freshening breeze, 
which fills our white wing, we seem to fly 
now over the glittering sea. We pass 
towering cliffs, red, brown, orange ; some- 
times their outlines are hidden with trees 
and ferns, sometimes they are bare and 
frowning; tiny bays with yellow sands, 
and little rocky islands where waving 
tree-ferns grow almost in the waves. 
“Look!” cries Bernard once, pointing to 
a tiny white speck seaward; “a home- 
bound ship!” 

We none of us talk, but sit and watch 
the coast, as we slip past it, aud the 
sea-birds, sweeping through the blue 
overhead. Tho Maoris begin a dreary 
monotonous song; and that, with the 
regular splash of their oars, has nearly 
sent me into a waking dream when 








Bernard shouts : “‘ Welcome to Rerewere!’’ 
and waves his hand. 

“Mind de ’tones!” cries old Moon, as 
Bernard steers perilously near some rocks 
in the way. 

“Oh Bernard, how lovely it is!” says 
Dorry, looking round her, eager and ex- 
cited, and Bernard smiles and looks grati- 
fied. 

His bay is very like those we have 
already passed, but it is larger, and in the 
blue waters stand some fairy-like islands, 
precipitous and rocky, and clothed with 
huge fern-trees which dip their graceful 
fronds into the lapping water; flocks of 
sea-fowl—gulls, and penguins, and grey 
grebe—rise, and wheel, and scream, as we 
approach, and then fly back to their rocks. 
We draw closer to the shore, and gaze at 
the curiously shaped masses of granite, 
of every colour from grey to glowing 
purple—one is pierced with a great hole 
through which we catch a bird’s-eye view 
of the scene, set in a frame of rugged 
greystone; behind the lovely curve rise 
the sheltering hills, one on another, richly 
wooded and green, and down a narrow 
valley between two spurs runs a thread of 
flashing water ! 

“Oh Ber! I see your creek! ” 

“Wonderful to relate, my dear Bell, 
that is my creek ; and now let me help you 
to land,” as Reuben jumps into the shallow 
water and drags the boat up the sand. 

“It may be fancy,” says mother, as we 
wait to see the unlading of the Dorothea; 
“ but the air seems to do me good already ; 
I feel quite hungry, and Dorothy has 
a colour.” 

“No fancy at all,” answers Bernard ; 
“the air is far better here than in your 
stifling village on the flat, Why, you'll 
feel quite chilly here to-night when the 
sun goes down, and glad you brought 
your blankets. Now, these fellows will 
carry up the things to the hut, and we 
will go on, if you like, and make ready for 
dinner.” 

Bernard leads the way alongside the 
creek, and we follow in single file. 

Now we have to jump overa deep pool in 
our rocky path; now we have to be carried, 
one by one, over a marshy bit of black 
quicksand; when we get on to higher 
ground we see that the valley widens out 
into a beautifal flat of park-like land, cool 
and green, with rich waving grass, where 
are feeding the herds of cattle that cannot 
find a blade elsewhere. Round three 
sides of the flat stands unfelled bush, and 
on a gently-rising mound, Bernard has put 
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his hut, a modest pinewood dwelling of 
one storey, with a verandah in front, and a 
narrow path leading to the creek, on the 
other side of which we are standing. We 
cross with some difficulty, for the only 
bridge is a felled tree, and the water is 
strong and swift; still we all get over 
safely, and march on, each with our load, 
to the house. Bernard unlocks the door, 
and we enter. There are two rooms of 
fair size, open to the rafters, from which 
hang bags of potatoes, flitches of bacon, 
strings of onions, a fishing net, and a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of Maori kits. The 
fire is ready to be lighted, and the kettle 
hangs on its hook. On the chimneypiece 
is a jumble of letters, bills, old pipes, 
rusty nails, and bits of iron, little bags of 
garden seed, two or three horse-shoes, 
some bundles of flax, &c. &c. There is a 
cane-chair with a cushion, which Bernard 
at once orders mother to sit in; and 
several stools, more or less unsteady, of 
his own manufacture, for the rest of us. 
Some walking-sticks cut from the bush, 
whose grain is being worked up in 
odd moments, a stock-whip and a gun 
occupy one corner, a small cupboard 
another, and a substantial table completes 
the furniture. There are neither curtains 
nor carpets, but a pretty, gaudy, Maori- 
mat is spread in front of the hearth, and 
the boards are well scrubbed beneath it; 
evidently Bernard has made due prepara- 
tion for his guests. 

In the inner room isa large flax-mat, 
with mattresses and pillows, while Bor- 
nard’s tent is pitched within cooey. What 
more could maidens under twenty want ? 
and mother is always pleased when 
Dorothy is. 

While mother looks on from her chair 
of state, we three unpack the baskets, and 
set out our supplies. Mother has packed 
enough apple-wine, hams, and pies to last 
usa month, Bernard declares. ‘ Wait,” 
cries Dorry, “till you see what appetites 
Rerewere air will give us.” And so begins 
our blissful week’s holiday. 

Every day, as it passes, brings some 
fresh pleasure, too simple to sound much 
when told, yet enough for light hearts and 
careless heads. Some days we go fishing 
in the boat, and catch monster arbooka, 
delicate gar-fish, or kawi; another time 
we are epicures, and carry our bread 
and butter to the bay, where we open our 
oysters fresh on the rocks. 

Each morning, Dorothy and I go to the 
bay for our bathe, a deeply-hollowed rock 
serving as a dressing-room ; back, to find 








mother setting out breakfast and cooking 
fish ; then Bernard has his ride round to 
see if any of the sheep or cattle have 


strayed in the night; we, meantime, 
wander up and down in the solemn silence 
and shade of the bush, and gather armfuls 
of clematis and ferns to deck the dinner- 
table. Later, after the heat of the day, 
comes quiet talk and reading, a row in the 
bay, or a ramble over the hills to other 
valleys, which as yet have no homesteads, 
and seem desolate in spite of their beauty, 
in consequence. I sketch, for I have my 
one talent, and can make pretty pictures 
with my cheap paints and block; and 
Dorothy sings in her pretty fresh voice, 
while Bernard listens and looks unutter- 
able things. Every day those two have 
more to say to each other, it seems to me ; 
and every day Dorothy looks lovelier, and 
more radiant, and mother can’t say enough 
of the good air at Rerewere. 

But one evening Dorry and I are alone 
together for a moment, and I cannot resist 
asking after Bernard’s soul. Dorothy’s 
cheeks redden, and she gives me a look 
half piteous, half merry. 

“Bell, do you know I am so ashamed of 
myself; Iam afraid to speak to Bernard 
seriously as I know I ought! Iam such 
a coward; every night I think over all I 
meant to say, all I feel so deeply, and long 
to make him feel too; but somehow when 
it comes to the point, I am tongue-tied ! ” 

“ But Dorothy, all these long talks , 
I begin stupidly. 

“T know, dear Bell, but—but we talk 
of other things!”” Then turning suddenly 
and clasping my neck: “Bell, if I tell 
you something, you won’t laugh, or be 
very much astonished? Bernard wants 
to marry me, he says, and he means to ask 
mother to-night!” 

“And you, Dorothy—do you mean to 
marry him P” 

“ Well, Bell, you know I love him dearly 
—dearly ; so well that I am afraid that is 
why I fear to show him all that is in my 
heart, lest I should find we are divided by 
the great gulf—oh Bell, is it very wrong 
of me? I cannot bear the thought of 
losing Bernard.” 

She was crying now, and I had to think 
what to say that would console her. 

“Well, if you do marry him, Dorry, you 
can make him do what you like, you know! 
In all the stories the wife has immense in- 
fluence over the husband, and always ends 
by making a different man of him.” 

“But I don’t think I want Bernard to 
be very different,” replies Dorothy, incon- 
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sistently ; “perhaps that’s the worst of it. 
I know he doesn’t care much about church 
and those things, and I know its lowering 
my standard, but still—hush ! don’t say a | 
word till mother and Bernard have had | 
their talk—I couldn’t help telling you | 
though, Bell!” We part company, but. 
all through the evening’s walk I am! 
studying these two in their new position, | 
and trying to enter into Dorothy’s feelings, 
until everyone attacks me for my unusual 
silence, and I drive my questionings from | 
my mind; but I cannot help feeling a 
grudge against Bernard. Dorothy is the 
beautiful poem in our daily life, and 
he is neither very rich nor very handsome, 
nor, as Dorothy allows, very remarkably 
good; so why should he have her? I 
begin to wish our visit to Rerewere had 
never come to pass, then I should have 
kept Dorothy a little longer. 

Of course mother said “ Yes,” only 
Bernard must live in the winter at the 
farm ; a stipulation he didn’t seem to find 
any objection to. So those two were) 
engaged, and it seemed to me as if the’ 
bloom of our girlhood had been rubbed off, | 
and the same pleasures were no longer | 
alike to us; Bernard and Dorothy were | 
always together and engrossed with one 
another’s conversation, and mother and I | 
had to try and be companions, but we 
both felt we had lost our Dorothy. The 
last evening of our visit came, and we 
were to set the net for a great shoal of 
herrings that had gone up the creek, and 
would come down again with the tide. | 


> 


sheer nonsense. 


and opened on the bank. Such a pretty 
sight! Such thousands of fish glittering 
and shining through the meshes, the fires 
lighting up the hills, and the sea, and 
Bernard’s tiny house fora few moments 


| longer, and then dying out, leaving us to 


walk home in the quiet starlight. 

* Dear, beautiful Rerewere!” cried Do- 
rothy, who was excited and tremulous; 
“shall we ever all meet here happily 
again P” 

“My dear,” says Bernard, coming to 
her side, ‘‘ what foolish nonsense. Don’t 
we mean to have years and years of Rere- 
were and pastoral happiness? This is 
only the preface, you know! Now sing 
us one of your pretty songs, or those 
Maoris will strike up one of their dismal 
Ya—u—u—s! Sing and put us in good 
heart again.” 

Dorothy sings a horrid song which she 
is fond of, but which always seems to me 
** Love is passing! Love 
is passing!’ sang the soft clear voice, and 
the hills seemed to echo the very words. 

“Tf the young woman wanted Love to 
stop, why didn’t she cooey after him?” I 
say, trying to make a small joke; “Dorothy, 
do sing something cheerful at least,” but 
Dorothy will sing no more that night, and 
we all finish the walk in silence, and 
retire to our mattresses. Strange incon- 
sistencies of lovers! Dorothy cries herself 
to sleep. I know it, for I feel her sobbing, 


though I dare not say anything lest 


mother should be awake. 








Near eleven o’clock, when it was quite | 
’ q 


dark and the tide was about the turn, we 

walked down to the mouth of the creck, 

across which the Maoris had fastened the | 
net with pegs and stakes. What « perfect 
night it was, still and cool, and full of 
sweet scents, and strange far-off sounds, 
mingling with the gentle rush of the 
waves on the sands. We wandered to 
and fro, Dorothy, mother, and I, watching 
the dark forms darting about the creek. 
The Maoris were collecting dry wood for 
bonfires, which they lit along the banks 
to scare the fish into the net. In the red 
glare of the flaring wood, they looked like 
demons, especially when they threw blazing 
sticks into the water, and leapt, and | 
whooped, and yelled at the herrings until | 
the whole bewildered shoal went into the | 
net with a rush. It was drawn up in| 





triumph with much hooting and shouting, | 
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